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An evening out ...a box at the theatre ...and chocolates. 
A real gala occasion! The chocolates are, of course, her 
favourite kind. She enjoys them—not realising the part 
*“‘Thames Board” played in making possible the pretty, 
protective box. The many and diverse uses of ‘“Thames 
Board”? are known to boxmakers and leading manu- 
facturers throughout the country. They appreciate the 
product; it helps to solve their problems of protection 
and shelf-appeal for the necessities required by to-day’s 
high standards of living. 
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He thinks we’re 


good too 

As a boxmaker he likes 
talking to us at Thames 
Board Mills. He finds we 


have ready sympathy with 
his problemsand our expert- 
ise and knowledge really 
help him. Even the most in- 
tricate boxmaking ideas 
can be effectively put into 
production through the use 
of ‘‘Thames Board”’. 








TSS 113-8056-65 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LTD., PURFLEET, ESSEX & WARRINGTON, LANCS 


Also the sole manufacturers of ‘‘ Fiberite’’ Packing Cases 
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The London Charivari 


MERICAN scientists, who really 

do discover the most peculiar 
things, now say that “in case of a 
surprise nuclear attack those most likely 
to survive radiation would be those 
caught dead drunk in an underground 
cold-storage room.” Obviously with a 
four-minute warning there would not 
be time to find a cold-storage room, 
much less get dead drunk. The only 
lesson, therefore, to be learnt from this 
discovery is that the sensible man stays 
continuously drunk and, whether by 
acting as a nightwatchman or by 
making a takeover bid for a refrigeration 
company, gains access to a subterranean 
cold store. He is going to look pretty 
silly and feel pretty lousy if after all 
there is no war. 


A Boon to the Bar 

HE Americans are adapting an 

electronic brain to look up legal 
precedents, thus saving much time 
thumbing through fat tomes. Sooner 
or later, I suppose, they will get round 
to this in Gray’s Inn. I am quite ready 
to abase myself before a machine which 
can tell me, with a minimum of flashing 





and rumbling, which court ruled that 
chastity was not an essential qualifica- 
tion in a garage owner, or that a camel 
is a domestic animal, or that a woman is 
entitled to sue the man who ran over 


her, even after she marries him. But 
I shall reserve my admiration until I see 
such information actually produced. 


Can’t Hear You, Brass 
ONDUCTING an open air sym- 
phony concert in New York Mr. 
Stokowski stopped the performance five 
times while aircraft passed overhead. 
Some distance away in Indiana, at about 
the same time, a ninety-minute concert 
was being given, also in the open air, by 





an orchestra of steam whistles, and if 
this had to be held up because of 
aeroplanes there was no mention of it 
in the report. I can only hope that 
Mr. Stokowski will take the hint. He 
must learn to move with the times; 
flying is here to stay, and future 
alfresco performances must be suitably 
scored. 


Time You was Weaned, Dad 

N Dallas high schools there are now 

only two hundred and twenty-nine 
married boys and girls compared with 
four hundred and fifty two years ago. 
The reduction, The Times tells me, is 
partly due to the fact that married 
students are not now allowed to take 
part in “extra-curricular activities” ; 
when a boy finds himself face to face 
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“So I ask this doll whether she’s for 
Kennedy or Nixon and she says why not 
call them Ludovic and David so I say .. .” 


with the choice between marriage and 
playing football for his school team, he 
opts for football. Rural Texans, raised 
on the idea that the proper age for 
marriage is sixteen for boys and fourteen 
for girls, are no doubt seeking a way to 
beat these absurd restrictions; I suggest 
they might begin by pressing to have 
marriage recognized as an authorized 
extra-curricular activity in Texas high 
schools. 


The Criminal World 

EWS that prisoners in Barlinnie 

Prison, Glasgow, will no longer be 
allowed to affix pin-ups to the walls 
with hammer and nails may have sur- 
prised those of us who were unaware 
that prisoners have tool kits in their 
cells. Of course we knew they had 
pin-ups—or did we? But this is not the 
only odd item of gaol intelligence this 
week. Scotland Yard has just ruled 
that policemen must not waste their 
time finding homes for prisoners’ pets. 
It follows a report from Rochester 
where a couple of long-parked cars were 
found to belong to men who had been 
sent to prison. I hope the prison 
reformers are taking note of these many 
hardships. 


Softly, Softly Catchee Monkey 
IGILANTES are to follow “likely 
looking” hooligans at the seaside 

and flash the police when they seem to 


be on the brink of battery. The trouble 
with hooligans, as photographs of the 
accused often show, is that they do not 
always look the part. A wrecker of 
person and property can (like a choir- 
boy) smile and smile and be a villain. 
When the shadowed suspects turn out 
to be respectable—nuclear marchers on 
a training exercise, maybe, or angry 
young playwrights in search of local 
colour—and demand to know why they 
are being tailed, some cover for the 
sleuths may be needed, such as “I 
thought you were Lobby Lud” or 
“May I have your autograph—surely 
I’ve seen you singing on TV?” 


Good Wheeze 

MERICAN consumer magazines 

always give an alarming picture 
of the nation’s state of health. One 
recent issue carried a warning about 
chocolate and nuts leading to mouth 
ulcers, a report of a man who became 
unconscious after drinking tonic water, 
and a reminder that “sitting for any 
considerable length of time is likely to 
cause swelling of various parts of the 
body.” It was something of a relief, 
after this, to read that the coughs of a 
New York audience had been “elec- 
tronically modified,” by a Mr. Richard 
Maxfield, “so as to be virtually unrecog- 
nizable.” Reading on, however, I found 
this did nothing at all for the coughs of 
the New Yorkers but a great deal for 
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“Bet you anything he’s on the bottle.” 
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the health of Mr. Maxfield. It seems 
that he sells the electronic modification 
as a highbrow recording with the 
attractive title of Cough Music. 


Check Those Facts 

HAVE long suspected that half the 

international crises are due to mis- 
understandings and mismanagements 
that would never occur in, say, the 
world of business, and the delay over 
the Picassos from Russia tends to prove 
it. The Russian valuation of the 
pictures was for a sum so enormous that 
the Arts Council couldn’t afford the 
insurance premiums. . . until it turned 
out that the valuation wasn’t, as sup- 
posed, in roubles, but in old French 
francs. How many other aspects of 
East-West diplomacy are being un- 
necessarily complicated by extinct idiom, 
noughts instead of crosses, misplaced 
decimal points, careless aircraft iden- 
tification, faulty map readings and 
inefficient interpreters? 


Winners for Sinners 


ANY a vicar calls in a raffle to 

help him balance the parish 
accounts, but I suppose it was inevit- 
able that the Church should crack 
down on Dr. Baddeley, Dean of 
Brisbane, for visiting a race-meeting 
and then boasting of it. “If Dean 
Baddeley thinks that is the way to get 
people into the Kingdom of God,” 
commented a representative of the 
World Council of Churches, “he is 
entitled to his opinion”—meaning, of 
course, that he was not entitled to his 
opinion. I find myself on the Dean’s 
side. He backed six winners out of 
seven, which hardly looks as if he had 
incurred the disfavour of Heaven. 


And It Comes Out Here 
YTTELTON fans breathed a sigh 
of relief for him on reading the 
headline “‘Humph’s Trumpet Turns 
Up”—even if it did sound more like a 
saxophone. — MR. PUNCH 





State of the Unions 


In Lord Birkett’s summing-up article 
at the end of the series “State of the 
Unions,” published on July 27, the 
number of trade unions in Britain was 
misprinted as under 70, instead of under 
700. The total is 657, of which 186 are 
affiliated to the T.U.C. 
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UNPOPULAR CAUSES 





In Defenee of 


CANNIBALISM 


by B. A. Young 


soft, discreet lighting, the low hum of well-bred talk 

from the neighbouring tables, the scent of costly cigars 
and rare perfume, and all that jazz; and beside me, warm 
and thrilling, the incomparable Annabelle de Régli, reigning 
toast of six continents. Cyril Connolly waved languidly to 
us from the next table. Beyond him André Siman bowed 
deeply from the head of the party where he was entertaining 
the committee of the Wine and Food Society. Mrs. Ian 
Fleming, the Duchess of Devonshire, Noél Coward and 
Judy Huxtable were dotted at intervals around the room, 
while near the door Raymond Postgate made notes on the 
wine-list. Arturo Lopez had another engagement. 

Maurice himself took our order. What shall it be? he said. 
Something simple but good. A little caviar to begin with, 
but not aux blinis because that will spoil your appetite. "Then 
hot golden beignets de Gruyére straight from the pan. And 
then—poulet en demi-deuil? No, let us keep it simple: roast 
veal with an orange sauce. A purée de celeri-rave. Pears 
and cream. And to drink, of course, champagne, nothing 
but champagne. The Krug ’28. In magnums. 

I too had read Paul Reboux’s Food for the Rich,* and I 
knew that Maurice had not failed us. 


S HALL I ever forget that night at the Ventre Farci?—the 


The caviar was a miracle in sable, the beignets a fulvous 
temptation. The divine Annabelle touched my cheek gently 
with her fan. “You shall be well rewarded,” she whispered. 
Maurice came to our table while a waiter and three white- 
aproned commis served the delicate white tranches of veal. 
“On the altar of beauty, madame,” he said, rather imperti- 
nently I thought, “is offered up this delicate creature that 
died for you before it ever saw the light of day.” 

Annabelle sat bolt upright, and there was a moment's 
silence. “What do you mean, never saw the light of day?” 
she asked. 

* Anthony Blond, 30/- ic 


Maurice explained coyly how calves destined to become 
veal could be, like Macduff, from their mothers’ wombs 
untimely ripp’d, and Annabelle rose to her feet. “How 
disgusting!” she cried. We went out into the lilac-scented 
dusk, and I ran her home in my Isotta-Fraschini cabriolet. 

“Next time,” she said as we parted, all too soon, “Ill 
have the chicken.” 

Perhaps I have been rather a long time getting that story 
out of its packet, but it marks a key point in my gastronomic 
life. It had always been my view until then that the lower 
animals of creation had been put on the earth for the satisfaction 
of man, this one to pull a farm-cart, that one to chase an 
electric hare, that one to fill a steak-and-kidney pie. Now 
it appeared that this was not so. ‘To eat an unborn calf, or 
so Annabelle de Régli maintained, was wrong. Would it be 
right I asked her, to wait as it were just outside the cow and 
slaughter the calf as sdon as it was delivered? She said that 
was a typical man’s argument. I never saw her again, at 
least never at meal-times. 

Her argument, however, stayed with me, and stays with 
me to-day, destroying my appetite. Let us suppose you are 
going to take a sensitive woman out to dinner, the kind who 
is likely to be upset by this business about veal. Very well, 
you will play safe and order the poulet en demi-deuil after all. 
But at once you find yourselves speculating about the previous 
life of the poulet, and it turns out that it was one of these 
mass-produced broilers that never knew the incomparable 
felicity of scratching for grit in a barnyard or crowing on 4 
dunghill or being chased by a sheepdog. Hasn’t it really 
been almost as shabbily treated as the calf? 

All right, then, just a slice of cold beef and some salad. 
Cold beef? Some glorious Hereford bullock was cut off in its 
prime for that cold beef, some sturdy creature that might in 
other circumstances have gone on to wear coloured rosettes on 
its horns at cattle-shows. Damon it then, can you have some 
fish and chips? Well, if you can bear the thought of a fish, 
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its mouth transfixed by a sharpened barb, gasping its life 
away on a river bank or the deck of some comfortless trawler. 
A boiled egg? What, from a battery? You are reduced to 
living on pasta and fruit, or alternatively to never taking a 
sensitive woman out to dinner, which in any case you are 
hardly likely to be able to do on that menu. 

Having reached that impasse, there is nothing to do but 
cast about for a way round it, and my way takes me first to the 
subject of space-rockets. When the Russians put up the 
dog Laika in their rocket in the autumn of 1957 (though it 
seems only yesterday, doesn’t it ?) there was such a yell from 
the animal-loving world as has seldom been heard before—or 
indeed since, though other dogs have been sent sailing into 
space since then, to say nothing of mice, bacilli and rabbits. 
Leaving aside those animal-lovers who can do without 
progress at all, and no one can help feeling a bit of sympathy 
with them, the general opinion seems to have been that it 
was wrong to send a dog into space, since it had not the 
option of refusing, but it would be all right to send a man, 
who would have. (I have my doubts about how much 
freedom to refuse would be accorded to the Russian who was 
selected to man a rocket, but still.) 

With this point of view I find it hard to disagree in principle. 
In fact it seems so sensible that I don’t see why it should 
not be applied elsewhere. 


It would be absurd to deny that there is at present a strong 
prejudice among Western peoples against eating their own 
kind; but as a matter of fact this is of comparatively recent 
date. St. Jerome speaks of cannibalism in Scotland, and 
Strabo tells us that it used to go on in Ireland. In Hungary 
it has been reported as late as the end of the eighteenth 
century. So it seems that our somewhat squeamish feelings 
on the subject are of fairly late origin, and no doubt could 
soon be eradicated if liberally minded papers like the Spectator 
and the Observer were to tackle the problem with the energy 
they have shown in other spheres. 

For it is easy to see that our prejudices spring from super- 
stition and not from logic. Reason confutes them in a dozen 
ways. Valuable building land will be released on sites now 
earmarked for cemeteries. Our diet will gain a plentiful 
extra source of animal protein. Overcrowding in prisons can 
be cured at a stroke. The heartless slaughter of millions of 
defenceless beasts will become a thing of the past. Against 
such arguments, pusillanimous objections about the “repug- 
nant” or “unnatural” nature of the practice will recede at 
once into their proper unimportance. 

What is more, human flesh is said to possess qualities 
lacking in beef, mutton, pork and so on. Peoples who know 
far more about the matter than we do will tell you that the 
addition of a proportion of human flesh to the diet inspires 
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bravery, wisdom and other qualities; though here I feel 1 
ought to interpolate a word of warning, having just thought 
of one, and that is that these qualities are derived from 
the character of the person eaten, and that care should 
consequently be taken not to indulge too freely in the 
flesh of juvenile delinquents, however much it may resemble 
sucking-pig. 

Here is an old Basuto recipe which I have culled from 
Sir James Frazer, who includes it in The Golden Bough, an 
indispensable book in every kitchen: 

Pate d’Homme 

‘Take one large man and cut out. the liver, the skin of the 
forehead, the ears, and other less mentionable members, and 
put them all in a large iron pot on an open fire. Bake 
slowly until they are reduced to cinders. ‘Turn out into 
the horn of a bull and pound with other ingredients to taste 
until it takes on the consistency of cream cheese. Serve 
on ceremonial occasions. (‘This will be sufficient for one 
age-group.) 

For this recipe the man was usually an enemy, but if an 
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enemy is not available a friend will probably do. The Azande 
and the Mangbetu, according to Everyman's Encyclopedia, 
used to cat their relations, and although this would take a 
little getting used to, one’s relations-in-law would serve just 
as well, I have no doubt. 

I had hoped to give you also a well-recommended recipe 
from New Guinea for casserole of man; but unfortunately 
the tribe from which my friend expected to learn it proved 
absurdly slow in understanding what it was he wanted, and 
in the end, as the result of a ludicrous misunderstanding, 
put my friend himself into the casserole, whence his intimate 
knowledge of the recipe could not be passed on. This kind 
of difficulty is bound to crop up now and then, but after all, 
men, as we have seen, have the option of refusing to be 
eaten if they prefer not to. Still, I have no doubt that, once 
it had been made quite plain that the whole thing was for the 
benefit of the human race in general, there would be no lack 
of volunteers. 

Next week: In Defence of Dishonesty, 
by Claud Cockburn 


What Gives with the Beatniks? 


By ALEX ATKINSON 





blood can stand. What I want to 

know is, what right have the papers 
got to start calling me a beatnik all of a 
sudden just because I happened to 
muck about with a jazz festival? It was 
bad enough being called a Ted some 
time back, when anyone could see I 
wore nothing but the best Italian 
clobber. It was even worse being called 


[ getting more than flesh and 


a delinquent a little later, when all I 
did was sit with a jar of coffee every 
night trying to make up my mind 
whether to have another or go home 
and be seriously misunderstood. But 
ever since that festival it’s been beatnik, 
for God’s sake, and I promise you I’ve 
never in my life so much as set foot in 
a Zen monastery, and I know what my 
ma would say if I tried it. “D’you 





realize,” she’d say, “that you're a 
Wesleyan Methodist?” I tell you 
frankly, it’s high time the newspapers 
got their dictionaries up to date. The 
way things are going they’ll have the 
public so confused presently they won't 
know a Ted from a layabout, a beatnik 
from a young hooligan, a delinquent 
from a raver, asquare from a hypotenuse, 
or a skiffle group* from a Salvation 
Army Band. 

If you want to know the truth, I 
don’t reckon there were more than half 
asdozen beatniks in the whole of that 
vast conclave on the night we welcomed 
Mr. Acker Bilk to Beaulieu at a rough 
estimate, and I know for a fact that 
three of them had only come because 
they’d got hold of some crazy idea that 
it was going to be an orgy, with opium 
pipes and carnival hats and ritual 
suicide and stuff like that. Were they 
mournful! They stood about just 
pretending to be statues when they 
realized they’d hitched all the way from 
Belsize Park for nothing, and nobody 
took a blind bit of notice of them. As 
for climbing on the roof of the merry- 
go-round, I don’t mind telling you there 
wasn’t a beatnik present who was in any 
fit condition to shin up so much as 4 
hat-stand without copping a touch of 


*Yes, there are nine of them still at it. 
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the old coronary thrombosis and being 
carried off on a litter. These boys 
teally live the part, you take it from me. 

To clear this up once and for all, 
beatniks would be the last geezers onearth 
to start beefing just because they were 
being fed progressive instead of trad, so 
how anyone can seriously give them 
credit for initiating the Beaulieu set-to 
has me licked. They don’t dig Bilk one 
jot. You spin them the Acker’s Away 
disc and they’ll run for cover with 
their jerseys pulled over their heads, 
because what they want is revolt music. 
To be quite candid with you, they want 
torture. What makes them real happy 
is some oaf in smelly clothes giving out 
with the poetry, backed by a combo of 
vibes, flute, drums and spinet playing 
West Coast twelve-tone mainstream 
mumbo-jumbo at sixes and sevens and 
every man for himself. They loll about 
in furnished rooms without carpets, 
reminiscing about how long it is since 
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they had a wash, diluting their reefers 
with cut plug until they wouldn’t harm 
a child, criticizing one another’s novels 
that they haven’t even started writing 
yet, combing the crumbs out of their 
beards, coming out with statements 
like “Death is not quite an umbrella,” 
reading bits from the Huang Po Chuan 
Hsin Fa Yao, rifling one another’s 
pockets for lumps of old salami sand- 
wiches on the sly, boasting about all the 
women they’ve frustrated, and cursing 
the Welfare State for depriving them 
of the will to blow safes. That’s 
beatniks, English style, and if these 
newspaper blokes are going to keep on 
designating me and my mates as such 
whenever we happen to get lit on lager 
and lime and start horsing around at 
jazz festivals, language is going to cease 
to have any meaning. I personally 
wouldn’t give house-room to a flute, 
and the way I have it, deviationists from 
Dizzy Gillespie downwards are entirely 
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for the birds—and if you’ll excuse the 
pun that would include Charlie Parker. 
Similarly, nobody has had the foggiest 
notion about how to play the piano 
since Scott Joplin, with the possible 
exception of Cripple Clarence Lofton 
and a bloke in our local called Wilf. 

If you’re really interested in finding 
the mot juste, the plain fact of the matter 
is that I’m a lout. There’s not so many 
of us about as you might think, because 
it’s well on the way to being a vocation, 
but you can take it from me there’s 
about thirty of us to every beatnik. 
Don’t ask me why we have this un- 
canny sense about what’s best in music 
—it just happens that way. I wouldn’t 
be surprised if there’s some mention of 
similar phenomena in Darwin’s Origin 
of Species. Anyway, we like to be sure 
where the next beat’s coming from, 
and how many bars there are before 
the next oompah on the slide trom- 
bone, and whether the lead trumpet’s 























pretending to be Bunk Johnson or Nick 
La Rocca. But what really got us that 
night at Beaulieu was that half the people 
there weren’t with it at all, trad, bop, 
Miles Davis or what have you. They 
made like they were gawping around 
the bandstand in the park while some 
silver prize band gave out with The 
Gondoliers. ‘They didn’t even know 
that Acker Bilk’s real name is Bernard, 


behind his dappled shoulder with 

my right hand, and drew both 
triggers; but he still continued to 
shuffle along, and being afraid of losing 
him should I dismount, among the 
extensive mimosa groves with which 
the landscape was now obscured, I sat 
in my saddle, loading and firing behind 
the elbow, and then placing myself 
across his path to obstruct his progress. 
Mute, dignified and majestic stood the 
unfortunate victim, occasionally stoop- 
ing his elastic neck towards his 
persecutor, the tears trickling from the 
lashes of his dark humid eye, as broad- 
side after broadside was poured into 
his brawny front. 


. I APPLIED the muzzle of my rifle 


‘His drooping head sinks gradually low, 

And through his side the last drops 
ebbing slow 

From the red gash fall heavy one by one, 

Like the first of a thunder shower’. 


Presently a convulsive shivering seized 


or that Acker is an affectionate Somerset 
diminutive, or that his beard is real, or 
that he used to be a blacksmith. My 
God, some of them had shooting-sticks. 

So naturally, what with that, and the 
B.B.C. swarming all over the place 
doing a travelogue as though we were 
animals in a zoo, and no sign of Acker, 
and a merry-go-round just asking to be 
clambered on, and nothing to do for 


Biting the Bullet 


By H. F. ELLIS 


his limbs, his coat stood on end, his 
lofty frame began to totter, and at the 
seventeenth discharge from the deadly 
grooved bore, like a falling minaret 
bowing his graceful head from the 
skies, his proud form was prostrate in 
the dust. Never shall I forget the 
intoxicating excitement of that moment. 
At last, then, the summit of my 
ambition was actually attained, and the 
towering giraffe laid low. ‘Tossing my 
turbanless cap into the air. . .” 

Before, or perhaps instead of, fol- 
lowing the turbanless cap on_ its 
triumphant flight, there are one or two 
observations that may be worth making 
about the above passage. It comes 
from a book called Curious and Instruc- 
tive Stories about Wild Animals and 
Birds, which bears on its title page the 
well-chosen “motto” from Izaak 
Walton: 

“The study of the works of Nature 
is the most effectual way to open and 





“It’s rather a touching little story.” 
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kicks but pinch mikes and hold up 
notices in front of cameras saying “We 
want Leopold Stokowski,” it was only 
natural that we had ourselves a ball, 
As a mate of mine said to me while we 
prowled around with a box of matches 
looking for something to set fire to, what 
the hell’s a jazz festival for these days? 

“Exactly,” I said to him. “Or any- 
thing else, if it comes to that?” 


excite in us the affections of reverence 

and gratitude towards that Being 

whose wisdom and goodness are dis- 

cernible in the structure of the meanest 

reptile” 
and which, no deubt with some such 
aim in mind, was given to the present 
writer forty years ago inscribed “ Lower 
Third—Examination Order.” It is 
not, in style and content, unrepresenta- 
tive of the many curious and instructive 
stories that the unnamed author or 
editor of the book has filched from his 
fellow Victorians, except that few of 
them quote poetry, however full they 
may be of reverence and gratitude. | 
am not altogether happy about those 
verses, whose source I have been unable 
to trace. The fourth line limps a little 
and seems to need another word 
(“rumblings”? “splashes”? “fruits,” 
pronounced as a_ dissyllable?) after 
“first.” ‘The rhyme scheme is perhaps 
too modern*. I am not sure, either, to 
revert to the prose, that “deadly” is 
an entirely happy epithet for a grooved 
bore that had to be discharged seventeen 
times at point-blank range. But these 
are finicking criticisms, about which 
opinions may differ. What I feel 
confident we shall all agree upon is that, 
take it for all in all, this is as nasty a 
piece of writing as one could hope to 
light upon in a twelvemonth. 

Permit me to disappoint this hope by 
turning back a page or two of my prize 
volume: 

“Major Gordon relates an anecdote 
of a giraffe slain by himself, which 
*Some critics may prefer to read “lower” 

for ‘“‘low”’ at the end of line 1, substituting 
an A-B-C-A for the existing A-A-B-C 
scheme. But I don’t know, I’m sure. 
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illustrates the gentle, confiding dis- 
position of these graceful creatures. 
Having been brought to the ground by 
a musket-ball, it suffered the hunter to 
approach, without any appearance of 
resentment or attempt at resistance. 
After surveying the crippled animal for 
some time, the Major stroked its fore- 
head, when the eyes closed as if with 
pleasure, and it seemed grateful for 
the caress. When its throat was cut...” 


Our own generation has not a great 
deal to congratulate itself upon as far 
as humanity to man goes, but perhaps 
in this unbuckled month, when a 
certain lazy optimism is not altogether 
out of place, we may claim that at 
least our attitude to animals has taken 
a turn for the better during the last 
hundred years. To put the thing at its 
very lowest, I believe that a present-day 
writer would, on reflection, delete the 
phrase “After surveying the crippled 
animal for some time.” 

There is, as a matter of fact, no need 
to put the thing at its lowest. Here on 
my desk is a newspaper cutting about 
“Mercy Guns to Protect Malayan 
Tigers,” and beside it, in the Eleventh 
Annual Report of our old friend The 
Wildfowl Trust, a plea for non-toxic 
shot for ducks. The mercy gun fires a 
dart carrying a capsule of pheno- 
barbitol, to induce coema,* and it is 
difficult to feel that Major Gibson or his 
contemporary sportsmen, for all their 
Victorian sentimentality, would have 
thought it quite the thing. The question 
of non-toxic shot is a little more 
complicated. There is as yet no plan to 
produce pellets which will bring mallard 
and widgeon down in a temporary coma, 
so that they can be released after being 
entered up in the game book. It is the 
toxicity of the shots which miss that is 
worrying wildfowl conservationists. 
Ducks eat them in enormous quantities 
and get lead-poisoning. One is not to 
suppose that the birds snap angrily at 
them in mid-air as they whizz past, for 
the duck lacks the agility of a fly- 
catcher or a pied wagtail. What 
happens is that the pellets fall into the 
mud in which the ducks feed and are 
either accidentally ingested or taken 








*The actual purpose of the gun is to 
enable game wardens to approach illegally 
trapped tigers and release or kill them 
according to the severity of their wounds. 
Sir Edmund Hillary is said to be planning 
to use it against the Abominable Snowman— 
Presumably so that its forehead may be 
stroked without inconvenience to either 
Party. 


























“If anyone calls, your mother and I'll be wandering around in the park.” 


Wish You 
Were Here 


deliberately as grit. So that a shot 
fired last winter may bag its target in, 
say, 1962. 

I don’t believe that this is a circum- 
stance that would have excited the 
Victorians, except perhaps as a Curious 
and Instructive Incident calculated to 
illustrate the wisdom and goodness of 
God. But one has only to read Mr. 
P. J. S. Olney’s paper in the Wildfowl 
Trust’s report to appreciate the trouble 
that man will take nowadays to save 
ducks from the consequences of their 
own folly. The gizzards that have been 
examined! The dissections, the analyses, 
the statistics! The samplings of mud, 
the examinations, the investigations into 
the depths at which different species 
dabble and the distances through which 
different-sized pellets sink in a given 
time! The examinations into the effects 
of lead-poisoning on the movement, the 
behaviour, the fertilityof ducks! The 
suggested cures; the use of nylon plastic 
coatings, of lead-free alloys, the pro- 
vision of suitable aquatic plants to act 
as detoxificating agents, even the pro- 
posal that wildfowlers should shoot a 
little less wildly! There is more than 
enough here to make any gadwall or 
goosander regard mankind without, 
as Major Gordon would put it, any 
appearance of resentment. 
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Noli, Italy 


RRIVED, no one to meet us, 
A terrific thunderstorm but better 
to-day except for high wind. P. 
already refusing speak any more Italian 
after ordering fried peaches instead 
fried fish dinner last night, so now 
fending for self and bought inflatable 
beach bed in town this a.m. All in 
mime. Explained difficulties to P. who 
said simply go beach-bed shop and 
point to beds standing against wall, seen 
yesterday, but no beds standing there 
to-day so went next shop where fat lady, 
no English. ‘Thinking of high wind, 
asked bed to be deflated (mime, suck 
cheeks in) but it seemed not safe or 
something, as filled with petrol vapour, 
so carried back hotel great difficulty, 
blown off course several times but 
pleased with self on whole. P. found 
spare valve had instructions round it, 
said not to worry petrol vapour as fat 
lady only saying not clean bed with 
benzine. Man here says went far out 


in sea in pedalo, saw human foot 
floating. Love.—J.B.B. 











me morning tea the boat was 

well into the Channel, moving 
uneasily as if it had forgotten how to 
deal with this sort of water that came 
grey and in unequal instalments. 

“T don’t think I shall worry about 
breakfast this morning,” I said, trying 
to make it sound as if I was obeying a 
sudden whim. 

“You ought to make an effort to get 
down there,” the steward said. “If it’s 
only to make sure of getting a good 
table. You leave it to lunch time and 
you'll get stuck with a couple of old 
dowagers at daggers drawn and be a 
nervous wreck at the end of five weeks.” 


B: the time the steward brought 


Eating in Unison 


By RICHARD PARKER 


I didn’t know that the only idea in 
the steward’s head was to get me out of 
the way so that he could tidy up the 
cabin; I thought a seasoned traveller 
like him would know a thing or two. I 
shaved and dressed and went up eight 
flights of stairs to the squalid grey deck 
still littered with ropes and hatch 
covers, and in a thin drizzle of rain 
picked my way here and there in 
search of an appetite. 

Whether as a result of the effort, or of 
the rain and cold air, I felt much better 
when I went down to the dining saloon 
ten minutes later. Not hungry, but 
better. The saloon was almost empty. 
The head waiter met me at the door. 
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“Is it expected to arrive on time?” 
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“A single, sir?” He checked my 
name off on his list. “'‘There’s a seat 
at number seven over there, or at 
twenty-four—that’s a family table, 
father and mother and five children—or 
again at number sixteen which | 
haven’t made up yet.” 

Ten years ago I would have gambled 
on number sixteen on the chance of 
getting the most beautiful, and approach- 
able, girl on the boat sitting next to me, 
To-day I know what the chances are of 
getting some unspeakable bore aching 
to tell me of the fun he had in the 
orderly room at Prestatyn or Catterick 
or even Watford. The family table I 
also dismissed because although some 
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of the five children might be attractive 
grown girls some of them were bound 
to be small boys. 

“Which is number seven?”’ I said. 

The head waiter waved his passenger 
list. “That small table over there,’’ he 
said. “The three other gentlemen are 
already down...” 

The three other gentlemen inspected 
me gravely as I took my place, then 
looked at each other. I though I caught 
a repressed smile and a secret nod but 
when I looked directly at them each 
one was regarding the empty square of 
table in front of him as if in the midst 
of a prolonged grace. 

After an inspection of the menu I 
said “Grapefruit, poached egg, toast 
and coffee please.” “God be praised,” 
said the waiter inexplicably. 

We waited some time in silence. 
Being by nature a taciturn breakfaster I 
was more comforted than dismayed. By 
and by a glass of grapefruit juice 
appeared in front of me; the three 
gentlemen watched me drink it and 
then nodded to each other. One of 
them, possibly the oldest, with fair hair 
and long sad face, waved to the waiter 
and holding up three fingers of his left 
hand pointed with the other to my 
empty glass. The waiter fetched three 
more glasses of grapefruit juice and one 
poached egg. The three gentlemen 
commenced their breakfast. 

On the next journey the waiter 
fetched three poached eggs and one cup 
of coffee; on the next three cups of 
coffee and one rack of toast; and finally 
three racks of toast. The gentlemen ate 
fast and caught me up. We rose from 
table together. They bowed slightly as 
if in gratitude and we filed out. I 
resisted the temptation to walk in step. 

I did not see any of them again until 
lunch time when the procedure was 
repeated. I ordered, and as each course 
arrived it was inspected and approved. 
The waiter began to wear a smug 
expression. “This is going to be a 
doddle,” he muttered to me with the 
vol-au-vent. “I thought I should do 
my nut with three of them on one 
table.” 

“Three of what?” 

“Swedes, or Finns, or whatever they 
are.” 

They were in fact Finns. Later, 
during the afternoon, the interpreter 
found me and embarked on anxious 
apologies. He had a hundred and 





“What did I tell you? Nothing to it.” 


twenty Finns and thirty-eight Swedes, 
all going to Australia, all completely 
ignorant of English. 

“And as a matter of fact,’’ he con- 
fided, “I don’t speak Finnish at all 
well.” 

Even that, I gathered later, was an 
overstatement. 

As the days passed our table routine 
became highly organized. Now and 
then I was a little worried that my three 
gentlemen were not getting quite enough 
to eat, but I cured this temporarily by 
getting the waiter to leave half a dozen 
extra rolls in the middle of the table. 
In fact I felt I could congratulate my- 
self on the well-being of my three 
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gentlemen. When trouble came it was 
I who gave it; I began to grow neurotic. 

Just before reaching Port Said I had 
an awful urge to stay below in my cabin, 
feigning sickness, in order to have just 
one meal alone. One evening in the 
Red Sea I burst into loud, though 
quickly repressed, laughter at the sight 
of the waiter’s tray with four helpings 
of profiterols au chocolat. On the third 
day out from Aden, in the long stretch 
across the Indian Ocean, I started the 
morning so badly that I had to take a 
firm grip of myself to get through the 
rest of the day with dignity. It happened 
that I reached the table first at breakfast 
time and had ordered a kipper before 











the others arrived. Kipper and gentle- 
men came together and the thought of 
four kippers being eaten in unison was 
too much for me. 

On a ridiculous impulse of self- 
preservation I threw my table napkin 
over my kipper and made a wall round 
the plate with my arms. “Bring them 
boiled eggs,” I cried to the waiter. 
“Just this once! I want to eat my 
kipper all by myself.” 

“T’ve already brought the other 
three,” said the waiter in a gently 
reproving voice. “You don’t want to 
muck it up now when we’re getting 
along so nicely.” 

I got control of myself with an effort. 
“ Of course not,” I said. “Very silly of 
me.” I even waited while the others 
were served. “Ready? Go!” I said, 
and we ail picked up our knives and 
forks together. The gentlemen smiled 
politely. 

Hardly had this crisis passed before a 
new worry attacked me. As we went 
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further into the tropics my appetite fell 
off. I found that a dish of plums for 
breakfast and a little salad and raised 
pie for lunch was all I needed to get me 
through to sunset. But I could see from 
my gentlemen’s expressions that this 
nowhere nearly satisfied them. They 
began to peer hungrily about, craning 
their necks to see what diners at other 
tables were eating. I could not help 
feeling that I was letting them down. 
One of them even tried the daring 
trick of ordering straight from the 
menu by pointing at random. As he 
only got a thin slice of very watery and 
flavourless melon for his pains he was 
not encouraged to repeat the experiment 
however. 

After three days I could see the grim 
shadow of starvation behind their eyes 
and knew that I must make a gesture of 
some sort to show that I was not 
intentionally depriving them of nourish- 
ment. At lunch time on the day we 
crossed the line I took all my courage 
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by the scruff of the neck and ordered 
my way right through the menu from 
Créme Paysan to Gouda cheese and 
biscuits. My three gentlemen kept 
pace with me, bite by bite, interrupting 
their labour only to throw triumphant 
glances at each other and grateful ones 
at me. At the end of the meal the waiter 
had dark patches of perspiration show- 
ing through his white jacket and the 
head waiter was fidgeting with his 
watch at the door of the otherwise 
deserted saloon. I left my coffee 
unsipped and tottered out panting and 
glassy eyed. 

On my way to the cabin I ran into 
the interpreter and leaned heavily on 
his shoulder. “They've just had a 
good blow out,” I wheezed at him. 
“But if you don’t want them to starve 
in the next three days you’d better go 
down and look after them yourself.” 

“Where will you be?” he said 
anxiously. 

“Sleeping it off,” I said. 


the Sixties 


Status Symbols 


By BERNARD HOLLOWQOD 


‘ X JEDNESDAY night is all hell 
at our house. It’s then that 
my Dad gets down to his 
forms, and for a few hours the ordinary 
life of 134 Byron Road comes, more or 
less, to a standstill. The I.T.A. set in the 
lounge where Dad works has to be 
switched off, and that leaves us with 
only the old B.B.C. I mean, there’s 
nothing to buy on the B.B.C., is there? 
Watch it for long enough and you 
begin to feel deprived, if not poverty- 
stricken, It’s like looking into shop 
windows on Sundays when the blinds 
are down, or being on the wagon at Ind 
Coope’s annual outing. Of course, my 
Mum feels it more than we do because 
she actually remembers the old days of 
depression before the Tories introduced 
National Health and Full Employment, 
and at that time—if you can believe her, 
and I reckon she exaggerates—she 
hadn’t got two fivers to rub together. 
Anyway, as I say, Wednesday night 
is hell. My old man gets out his pen 
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and ink, clears a space for himself on 
the tea table and settles dow. to the 
graft. I once read a book at school called 
Great Expectations (by Dickens) and 
there was a character in it that reminds 
m¢ of my Dad. Joe Gargery. He was 
so dead serious about his writing and 
figuring. Course, Joe Gargery wasn't 
writing at a table littered with left- 
over meringues, cold ham, etc., but he 
took his paper-work very much to heart. 
My Dad is surrounded by newspapers 
and reference-books and charts, and 
tables of all kinds. Also his cheque 
book. He has his collar off, his shirt 
sleeves rolled up to his armpits, and the 
smoke from his cigar swirls round his 
head like that chemical vapour stuff 
they’re always using on the telly. 
After a bit of introductory penmanship 
he looks up. 

“Hey, mother, where are you? Lend 
me a hand for a minute, lass.” 

My mother switches off her auto- 
matic dish-washer and lights a fag. 
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“Well, what is it now?” she says. 
“I’m busy, can’t you see? I’ve only 
one pair of hands, you know!” 

“What about Guest, Keen and Nettle- 
folds?” says my Dad. “'They’re strongly 
tipped in the Express, by Frederick 
Ellis.” 

“How do they stand then?” says 
mother. 

“Just gone up a bob to 92s. 6d. 
Dividend’s covered twice and the yield’s 
a steady five per cent.” 

“Sounds all right,” said mother, “if 
you’re looking for growth prospects. 
But as you know I’m still set on Marks 
and Sparks. Your portfolio’s too 
narrow for my liking. Why don’t you 
get into consumer goods for a change?” 

“Because it can’t last, love, that’s 
why. I was talking to Jim Nathan, chap 
in our shop at Meadowcrofts, and he 
was saying the credit squeeze is certain 
sure. The H.P. boom can’t last.” 

“Tell me the old, old story,” says 
Mum angrily. “Father, you’ve been 
talking this load to my knowledge for 
five years, and you’ve been proved 
wrong. Why don’t you grow up? This 
isn’t 1930, you know.” 

“I’m still the boss of this family,” 
says Dad, raising his voice and dropping 
cigar ash all over his pass-book, “‘ and 
I'll thank you to keepp——” 

My sister Selena shouts from the 
kitchen. 

“Shut it, you two, I’m trying to 
concentrate!” 

Selena is giving herself a “Contessa” 
home perm at the sink, and the top of 
the old telly (1955) is covered with 
bottles, sachets, pins and other ridiculous 
paraphernalia. 

“If you’re so sensitive,” yells my 
father, dead furious by now, “why 
don’t you do your fancy work in the 
bathroom?” 

“Because some old fool has left his 
golf clubs to drain in the ruddy bath- 
room sink!” screams my sister. 

This, as it happens, is true. My Dad 
used to play bowls regularly at the 
Workingmen’s, but like so many of his 
mates at Meadowcrofts Resins he’s 
lately taken up golf. And this being 
Wednesday he’s been flogging it— 
after knocking-off time—doing nine 
holes on the Scowle New Course. And 
in the pouring rain. 

“Look, Jack,” says my mother, in an 
attempt to mollify, “why don’t you 
pack it in for to-night? You’re tired, 

















THEN AS NOW 





“CouLpD I HAVE THIS AFTERNOON OFF, SIR?” 
“T SUPPOSE IT’S YOUR GRANDMOTHER’S——’ 
“Yes, Str. HER FIRST ATTEMPT TO SWIM THE CHANNEL, SIR.” 
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lad, tired. You’ve.had a long day and 
you ’ve earned a bit of relaxation. Slip 
your coat on, there’s a boy, and pop 
down to the ‘Grapes’ for an hour or so. 
Do you good.” 

“That girl’s going to feel the weight 
of my hand one of these days,” he says. 
“No respect at all. I work my guts out 
trying to put my money where it’ll do 
the family most good and all I get in 
return is impudence and abuse. My 
father would have 2 

“Yes, Jack, we know. But times have 
changed. She doesn’t mean any harm, 
the girl doesn’t. It’s just that they don’t 
show respect as we used to.” 

“TI suppose she’s off out with that 
young Peskett again,” says Dad, 
“rockin’ and rollin’ like a mad thing.” 

“Reg is all right, Jack. He’s a good 
boy and as sharp as a needle. Not many 
lads of his age that can handle their own 
income tax returns without an 
accountant.” 

“Ask me, I bet his books won’t stand 
looking into,” says Dad. “Estate agents 
are all the same.” 

“Now, now, love, don’t be jealous. 
Reg’s got his head screwed on. He’s 
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careful too. He’s just bought two 
Kandinskys and a Modigliani as a 
hedge against inflation, and I admire 
that. And don’t forget it was Reg who 
started the Scowle Mutual Investment 
Club. He’s all right, is Reg.” 

“There’s something wrong with a 
young chap who doesn’t play games. 
Not even snooker!” 

“Nothing to go by these days, Dad. 
Selena was telling me they did a ton 
last Sunday on his motor-bike. That’s 
his sport.” 

“You two talking behind my back?” 
shouts Selena from the kitchen. 
“Nothing better to do?” 

“I'd better go before I lose my 
temper proper,” says Dad, and he gets 
up and struggles into his plastic mac. 

“T’ll have your supper ready soon as 
you’re back,” says Mum. “Enjoy 
yourself, it’s later than you think.” 

As soon as Dad has gone we get 
stuck into the telly in the lounge. Two 
Westerns and a smashing new power 
drill, only £5 19s. 6d., easy payments. 

We are having supper and the old 
man, fresh from “The Grapes,” is 





“I wonder what the League Against Cruel 
Sports is going to say about this?” 


naturally in a better frame of mind. 
Over the minestrone he wants to start 
up on Clause Four, but my brother Ned 
isn’t having any. 

“Listen, Dad, that’s old stuff. Your 
lot are all stuck on the old national- 
ization lark, but where’s it got you? 
And where’s it get us? Me! Start 
talking nationalization these days and 
people think you’re dead common. 
It’s not on, Dad, not on. We’re trying 
to come up in the world and all you do 
is try to hold us back with your silly 
ideological hangovers.” 

Dad starts on a leg of his broiler and 
takes a swig of Spanish Chablis. 

“Okay then,” he says resignedly, 
“what d’you want to talk about?” 

“Well . . . anything,” says Ned, 
“provided it isn’t the old guff.” 

“I’ve been thinking again about the 
investments, Jack,” says my mother, 
“and I’ve come to the conclusion that 
we ought to go all out for consumer 
goods. The better H.P. companies like 
United Dominions ‘Trust are still 
showing excellent results.” 

“Oh, do give it a rest,” Ned says. 
“It’s nothing but investments morning, 
noon and night.” 

“I’ve already tried to tell you, 
mother——” my father begins. 

“May J say a word?” says Selena. 
“You don’t seem to consider me at all 


when you’re arranging our investments. 
Might as well not exist. But how d’you 
think I feel when people at the shop 
ask me what we're in? I was serving 
Mrs. Craddick the other day when the 
subject of the bakery take-over came 
up. ‘Mr. Craddick,’ she says, all 
snooty-like, ‘has just got himself a 
parcel of Miami Bonds, 6 per cent., 
and a nice little set of Grousemoor 
Rainwear 5 per cent cumulative prefer- 
ence. What’s your father doing, then, 
these days, Miss Hunslett?’ ‘Oh, I was 
going to say, ‘nothing nearly so posh. 
We’re in Runcorn Municipal Stock, 
Emslow’s Greaseproof Papers and Swirl- 
away Sanitary Fittings.’ But I didn’t. 
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And d’you know why? Because I was 
ashamed, that’s why. Other folks in 
Byron Road invest in classy things, nice 
respectable shares that you can talk 
about and feel proud of. But not us, 
Oh, no, not us. We have to pig it with 
Emsley’s Greaseproof Papers and 
Swirlaway. Why can’t you think of me 
once in a while? Why do parents 
have to be so goddam selfish?” 

And Selena leaves the table and runs 
crying to her room. 

Mother pushes back her chair. 

“Sit down!” says Dad. “Leave her 
be. She’ll come to her senses in time, 
Wait till she hears the crépes suzettes 
spitting. She’ll be back, never fear.” 


Tough Assignments 
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NLIKE novelists, corapilers of 

guidebooks make their living 

by finding good everywhere. 
In their sunny world no village is too 
remote for it to contain at least the 
birthplace of a minor astronomer, no 
waste is too trackless for visitors not to 
be lured into it by the promise of a 
ruined church, with aumbry. I often 
dip into sections of guidebooks describing 
places I would never dream of wasting 
holiday time on and I am always 
amazed at the indefatigability of the 
backroom boys whose gruelling tours 
have produced them. What experiences 
must lie behind entries of the kind I 
have illustrated below! What editorial 
conferences to decide whether anyone 
would notice if they were left out! What 
stern assertions that the firm has never 
given shortweight and, pray heaven, 
never will! 


The Bergberg Valley 

Approaches. ‘The weekly charter 
flights from Hofstadt-Stadthof leave 
the day before the arrival of the weekly 
flight from Munich. In any case, rail 
from Munich is preferable. Passengers 
deciding to go by air should travel with 
air-cushion, three packed meals and ear- 
plugs; animals must be muzzled, but 
this regulation is frequently ignored. 
The single-track line from Hofstadt- 
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G. PRICE 


Stadthof takes 11} hours. No dining- 
car; From Hoch-Hocheim take the 
mountain tram to the terminus (4 hrs.). 
The ends of the carriages are open and 
it is advisable to retain a firm hold. On 
alighting at the pass (closed late- 
September—mid-May) consult bus 
timetable ; this appears to show maximum 
service only. The breathtaking road 
leads through the rocky Bergberg Valley 
to Bad Otto (4-2 hrs.). 

Bad Otto. Pop: Omitted from reports 
of Census Comm. Believed to be circ. 
1,200. Market Day: Variable. Hotels: 
None. /nn: Prices apparently dependent 
on amount of trade. Fixed menu. Hist.: 
Omitted by an oversight from the 
‘Treaty of Ganzheim-Ganzheim. Sights, 
amenities, views: None. Time required 
for visit: Negligible. 

By track to Wust (9 km.). The 
natives do not care for strangers to use 
the bus; the climb from Bad Otto is 
steep. Gasthaus Karl IV: Terms by 
arrangement. It is not necessary to 
trouble about en pension as a single night 
will suffice for most travellers. Kirche: 
Plain and built in no strongly marked 
style. Date uncertain but much 
restored. *Note unusual absence of 
decorative carvings. Although there is 
a long winter in this region, winter 
sports are not encouraged. Medical 
attention is virtually unobtainable by 
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visitors. When, at about the time of 
the summer solstice, the clouds tempo- 
rarily lift, there is a striking view of the 
surrounding peaks. 

By mule to Wildnis (12 km.). Even 
when mules are booked in advance, 
funerals receive priority. Places of 
Interest, Pleasure Gardens, Early Closing 
Day: None. In the absence of an inn, 
the family of the muleteer will, for a 
fee to be negotiated, allow travellers to 
sleep on a stool by their stove. Care 
should be taken to avoid exposure to 
the terrible winds. The area is un- 
suitable for climbing owing to the 
constant falls of rock. Birthplace of 
Johannes Schmit, palzo-botanist (1817- 
51). 

Further progress up the Bergberg 
Valley is impossible as it is closed by 
the vast ice wall. 


The Southshire Coast 

Route XIV to Bingsea. Establ. 1920 
as area of temporary residence to relieve 
post-war housing shortage. Village 
shop at “Wipers,” Pickford Avenue. 
In the absence of clearly defined 
streets it is advisable to ask the way. 
Cross-Channel boats can be seen from 
cliff-top. 

Bus Tu., Th., Sat. a.m. to West 
Bingsea (5m.).. The road passes 
through continuous settlement of cabins 
and caravans, varied with railway 
carriages, buses and small wheel-less 
vans. § Bricklayers’ Compasses (Off- 
licence): No acc. Access to the shore 
is by turnstile (Admission 2/6; mid- 
July—mid-Sept. 3/6). (Corkage on own 
beverages 6d. per picnicker.) Bathing 
unsafe owing to quicksands, currents, 
submerged rocks, sudden shelving of 
beach and Portuguese men-of-war. 
John Hoach, the physiographer, once 
lived for a year in the Toll House, since 
demolished. Monthly dance at Christian 
Science Reading Room, iast hut in 
Marina Drive, “'Thoughtville.” 





Beach railway or hourly bus service 
to Old Boroughport (7 m.). Picturesque 
fishing village. Hist.: First mentioned 
in the Laws of Eathelwead, by which 
the men of Portburgh were put under 
the ban for kith-killing, stealing high- 
tide marks and evading sokescot by 
false oathing. At the time of Domesday 
the Lord of the Manor held foreshore 
rights and a mill, and Morth, son of 
Yrtha, brought nine baskets of fish to 
market. By the Hundred Years’ War 
Old Boroughport held a charter from 
the Abbot of Fauncey. It was several 
times burned by the French, and sent 
seven tall ships to bring back the king’s 
bride from Flanders. With the silting 
up of the estuary, the decline in the 
dogfish trade and the rise of New 
Boroughport, the village declined. At 
the end of the eighteenth century it was 
suppressed as a Rotten Borough and 
fell into decay. It has revived slightly 
with the growth of the tourist trade. 

Sights: The remaining fisherman’s 
cottage, on The Hard; Teas, toasting- 
forks. Turn L. and follow flagged path to 
church. Norman font (plain). Nave, 
chancel, aisles rebuilt 1872. Tablet to 
Sir Hugo Smith, landowner. 

Bus to New Boroughport (2 m.). 
Pop. 134,000. Crowded seaside resort. 
Pier. Five cinemas. The water is said 
to be colder than elsewhere. Gissing 
said it was his favourite watering-place. 
The architecture of the numerous 
boarding-houses is unpretentious. Bus 
to Beach End (4m.). Similar to 
Bingsea but without shop. 
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Vecchia Spalanta 

Stopping train from Bari. (120 km., 
6 hrs.). Pop.: 14,000.- Hotel Continentale 
Vermoni: 14 rms; bath; regional cuisine. 
Albergo Vermoni: 10 rms; local cuisine. 
Pensione Vermoni: 6 rms. Hist.: Since 
Roman times the town has been noted 
for cement, and most of the inhabitants 
are still employed in the numerous 
quarries, cement works and the like. 
The town feels great pride in its most 
famous son, Felice Vermoni, who 
joined Garibaldi as a lad of eighteen 
and in later life edited a newspaper in 
Brindisi and wrote I Stood with 
Garibaldi, a diary in poetic prose of his 
five weeks’ campaigning. 

Sta. Lucia: New church built in 
memory of Vermoni. *Vermoni monu- 
ment in Lady Chapel. *Vermoni-statue 
in Piazza Vermoni. Vermoni Museum 
in N.W. corner. Many streets incor- 
porate the hero’s name and his book is 
on sale in most shops. Arrangements 
can be made for visitors to use the 
billiards table in the Instituto Vermoni 
when not required by local inhabitants. 
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8. A Rugged Winter 


Looking back, I feel that I have not been unduly 
scathed by the tribal mystery that rugby in Wales has 
become. I suppose that on the whole I’ve got off lightly. 


accessible sports like smoking heavily on the upper 

slopes and wanting to die at the end of every_third 
fag. There was also dog-and-cattie. This consisted of hitting 
a short stick with a longer stick. It involved a lot of leaping 
over rough terrain which still makes one’s left leg dubious 
about one’s right. Hook-and-wheel was popular too. With 
this simple device we covered enormous distances with no 
apparent effort, and it enabled us to understand how and why 
primitive peoples, without buses or trams, were able to 
transfer from continent to continent. What was the impulse, 
asked our teacher, that took the Dravidians from Northern 
India to Cader Idris? We knew. Hook-and-wheel. It was an 
anaesthetic pastime. The sound of the hook on the wheel 
and the punishing slopes had one numb and deaf in no time 
at all. A great happiness was to work one’s wheel into a 
tram line. This made us a great nuisance to the tram company 
and the drivers became ruthless. But if a tram hit us from 
behind we just rode the punch. In that period people seemed 
to have a mania for keeping their front doors open and one 
often went right through a house getting no more than a 
stare from the tenants. There are still people who think one 
of the neurotic effects of the 1920s was to see a boy loping 
through the kitchen with a whirring metallic sound. During 
those times when we had neither dog, cattie, hook nor wheel 
we played a primitive sort of quoits with stones which was 
later taken over by a rockery tycoon. 

This idyll did not last long. The principal rugby master at 
the County School was a total fanatic, a Mahdi. Had he 
been a Sudanese, Kitchener would never have got started. 
His name was Mr. Jesse, which did not help. He told us 
tales of men who had forsaken the oval ball for the round 


U. to the age of eleven I confined myself to simple, 
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and had wound up committing rape, theft, the whole course. 
He had the same view of puberty as Arnold of Rugby. After 
childhood the libido had to be lashed with the holly of a 
disciplined violence if it were not to proceed to an imbecile 
corruption. He saw me as a brand well dried and set for 
burning. On my very first morning at the school he caught me 
having a quiet smoke and an open chat about girls with some 
Third Form degenerates in the junior convenience which 
functioned as a kind of salon for the school’s lower-lifers. 
He saw me damned and kippered by the end of the second 
term. He also had me tabbed as a follower of various non- 
rugby sports which he put into the same category as yaws. 
He had a brother, a tram-driver, who had been made 
neurasthenic by my antics with the hook and wheel on the 
tram lines. He himself had been brained by a flying cattie. 
He had also had a large patch of crazy paving removed from 
outside his house by vandals. He saw this as having gone to 
feed our lust for that game of quoits played with stones 
supplied by vandals. 

He told me frankly that I was the one boy who would 
never be invigorated even by rugby. I was glad to hear that. 
I had come to dread any sport that involved stripping, 
changing, mauling. Any pastime that required such a degree 
of organizational fuss was suspect. Besides, the school playing 
field was not a field. It was a kind of unregenerate clinker-tip 
from which the players would depart like thirty pillars of 
terra-cotta. So I played up to the dervish in every way. 
Whenever he came into view I would double my stoop and 
gasp and try to go a little yellow. That was a colour he 
despised. He had once heard a missionary, a local boy, 
describe in a lecture how he had failed to persuade a group 
of Chinese to accept rugby as an extension of the Gospel. 
As he passed me he would grunt or sigh and I thought myself 
safe. 

To pursue even a moderate dream one needs immoderate 
luck. Had all the dogs in my part of the valley elected to 
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main sane during that autumn I might have won through to 
ood without being harried. A man in one of the upper 
aces who had failed most dismally in politics and love 
ided that the next best thing was to half-starve a dog 
ich he would then turn against the neighbours. I happened 
be the first neighbour to come along. I was selling tickets 
a concert. The man hated music, so it was with real 
asure that he presented me to the now ravening hound. 
e dog fancied me from the word go and I went belting 
m the Terraces at what for me was the speed of a plane. 
leaped to right and left every time I felt the dog’s mouth 
m against my leg. At the bottom of the slope the dog 
lassooed and led off and I was given some ammonia to 
if, because by this time I was showing a tendency to faint, 
laugh, te wonder who was laughing and faint again. All 
all I was a long way from headquarters. 

Then I heard some clapping. It was the rugby dervish, 
, Jesse. The dog had given him a small bite, but with his 
ind of enthusiasm the virus of rabies would have taken one 
bk and turned back. In any case he was overjoyed by what 
thad seen. He said that I had deceived him utterly. He had 
it me down as a torpid scrimshanker and now I revealed a 
ride, a variation of pace and a natural body swerve that would 
ake me another Ned Rowe. This Rowe was a psychotic 



















fixture in Mr. Jesse’s fancy. He was the nearest that Mr. 
Jesse had ever come to having a boy in the Welsh rugby XV. 
Mr. Jesse had coached Rowe into becoming a brilliant centre, 
fast as an arrow, an infallible handler, as nimble as 
Dominguin. He had been seduced at the age of seventeen by 
a girl much older than himself. He had taken to smoking 
and canoodling, had lost pace and the chance of an inter- 
national cap and had landed up in an early marriage and an 
addiction to snooker. 

“When I saw you come down that hill,” said Mr. Jesse, 
“T saw Ned Rowe again at his glorious best. You've got 
Ned’s springy, bandy-legged build.” 

I explained to Mr. Jesse that my tempo was normally very 
slow and deliberate and that I moved at blinding speed only 
when I was just an inch ahead of a rabid hound, I added 
that the variation of pace and the body swerve were due 
merely to a wish not to be torn apart or laid flat by one of the 
many fissures that were a feature of the road down which I 
had been running. “Less of that,” said Mr. Jesse. “The 
talent is there. I will take that talent and nourish it towards 
high noon. I will teach you to give and take a pass with a 
smooth perfection that will recall Nichols and Harding. And 
there’ll be no falling by the wayside. You don’t want to finish 
like Ned Rowe, do you?” 





” 


“ You're not bringing that oil on this beach. 
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“Really? What branch of show business?” 


I thought of that girl, a peerless sexual guide, the smoking, 
the canoodling, the snooker, and I said yes. But very softly 
because Mr. Jesse was standing right in front of me, like 
Calvin’s gangster brother, a grail of baptismal water ready to 
be launched. 

That was the beginning of a rugged winter. Mr. Jesse had 
me out on the coke-and-gravel pitch most evenings, The 
first thing on the curriculum was the unexpected pass. Mr. 

- Jesse would be talking to me about the giants of the game 
he had met and talked with and he emphasized the rough 
piety of these characters, an old Testament crew of hairy and 
iron-handed primitives. As soon as I had become absorbed 
in this he would let the ball fly. That was the tactical sur- 
prise. Mr. Jesse’s passes were on the high side and I was on 
the short side. The ball never failed to catch me hard on the 
side of the head and I went through the practice period never 
less than half stupefied. Once or twice when he was on top 
form and I was just about giving up the ghost he hit me flat 
and that was the only thing about this double act that gave 
him any pleasure. 

“In my time,” he said, “I had the longest pass in the 
whole rugby union. Foxed a few in my time, I can tell you. 
Was promised my cap on my pass alone. Too light, that was 
my trouble. And brittle bones, they didn’t help either.” 

Then we would go into action again. Mr. Jesse tried every 
trick of cajolement and bullying open to a coach who does 
not want to go to gaol yet. But he could not goad me into 
anything faster than a cautious amble. I was his despair. 
He would come galloping down the field after me, urging me 
to flash out once again the spark of genius he had seen on 
that hill. Once he tried to persuade that misanthrope on the 
upper terrace to train another crazy hound to unleash against 
me and twice he even simulated a rabid baying in my rear. 
He also worked hard at my body swerve. He got me 
swivelling at angles that landed me with three subordinate 
kinds of hernia. Between the field and north wall of the 
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school was a sharply sloping bank about eight feet deep, 
The line was no more than six inches from the lip of the 
bank. One afternoon Mr. Jesse lashed me into something 
like a heavy trot. I was advancing down the line nearest the 
bank. Three enemy forwards came to attack me like killer 
sharks. Mr. Jesse called on me to make my body swerve. | 
was witless with exertion and half-blind from the dust from 
the whipped coke surface. I made my swerve. The enemy 
forwards did not touch me. I vanished over the bank. From 
then on that became a fixed, self-defensive tactic and I spent 
as much time looking immolated at the bottom of that bank 
as on the field. 

My release came in early spring. Mr. Jesse had told the 
Headmaster that he was undecided between shipping me to 
Asia where rugby had no future anyway, or beating me to 
death with leeks, the national vegetable of the Welsh, as the 
drawing card of the St. David’s Day festival. It was done 
otherwise. In my age group at school there was one other 
boy who was as obtuse as I at rugby. At twelve he was a 
good fourteen stone, and as mobile as a statue. During a 
game he would stand in a corner of the field, just turning his 
head around, trying to figure the whole thing out, and never 
really connecting. Now and then he would nod his head and 
bend his leg as if he had now resolved something. But he 
never got into motion. 

One afternoon Mr. Jesse had reached a climax of im- 
patience. He was hounding me down the field with cries that 
would have interested Pasteur. I had no idea of where I 
was going and was too far from the bank to take that way out. 
I had a slight idea of where I wanted to go; away from Mr. 
Jesse, from coke-dumps dressed up as sports fields, from 
balls, from goal posts and programmes of activity of all 
sorts. The pensive monster was in his corner as usual and I 
crashed right into him. He did not budge. I went flat. He 
looked down at me as I lay prone, wishing to regard this as a 
natural pause. Then he grinned, as if, after years of trying, 
he had got the point. He lifted his leg with effort and care 
and put it in my groin. Then he boarded me as if I were a 
bus and settled his great bulk on me as if preparing for a long 
journey. That did it. Tissue ravelled and broke in every 
part of my body where he had taken his stand. I retired from 
the game with honourable injuries. I handed in my rugby 
kit and was transferred to the raffia class where over the 
years I made a basket big enough to hold the school. 

Mr. Jesse was born too soon. Twenty-five years later, in 
a community moronized by sport and simple tribal obsessions, 
he would have been a wheel, a selector, a friend of aldermen 
and Coal Board executives on the scrounge for international 
match tickets. 


Next week: Whistling in the Dark 


Aromarama 


T’s ““Smellies” now, and prophecies grow rife 
That soon there will be “feelies.” I suppose 
They’ll end by making films seem just like life, 
Then wonder why the devil ne one goes. 
—T. R. JOHNSON 
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Civic-minded Interlude 


radio the other day about the risk 

of setting light to the countryside, 
and made the point that people spotting 
third parties in acts of roadside care- 
lessness should go over and say a 
warning word. 

I can only think that I picked the 
wrong third party. We were in the 
highly combustible Ashdown Forest, 
motoring gently, and had already passed 
several eligible offenders, pumping 
away at paraffin stoves, throwing cigar- 
butts over their shoulders into the 
brushwood, building little barbecue 
fireplaces in the lay-bys, and my wife 
had several times suggested that I 
should stop and take action. But none 
of them suited me, somehow. The 
fathers were too big, or the mothers 
exuded that elusive ambience which 
speaks of a gift for sudden shrill railing. 
Once I slowed to nothing on seeing a 
thin boy of fifteen or so trying to ignite 
an ice-cream carton with a pocket 
magnifying glass, but three thicker ones 
joined him from an adjacent copse and 
I drove on, explaining that it would be 
more convenient to deal with a case on 
my side of the road. 

“What about this one?” my wife 
said presently. I saw at once, and with 
dismay, that the specimen was ideal: an 
elderly man of gentle mien, sitting on 
the verge and openly knocking a pipe 
out against his boot. A bicycle leaned in 
the hedge behind him. 

“Go on,” said my wife. “Tell him.” 

“You don’t think it’s Heathcoat 
Amory?” 

It was an excuse I hadn’t used so far, 
but cut no more ice for that. The car 
had overrun the incendiary by a dozen 
yards before my wife reached for the 
hand-brake. I wound the window down 
and threw my voice lightly backwards. 

“Good afternoon.” 

“Get out,” she said, reaching across 
and opening my door. 

Walking back I wished that I had by 
heart some recent statistics of Forestry 
Commission losses through people 
knocking pipes out on their boots. The 
figures had very much impressed me at 


Gio the was talking on the 


By J. B. 


the time. Four million trees, was it? 
Acres? Pounds sterling? I rehearsed to 
myself ... “Do you know the way 
most heath fires start? Last year alone 
four million pipes—boots, that is——”’ 

The man looked up with a genial 
smile, then threw. himself at full stretch 
on one elbow and took a tobacco pouch 
from the opposite trouser pocket. 

“It’s all right, thanks all the same,”’ 
he said. 

I should have taken him up crisply, 
of course, saying, “Oh, no, it isn’t. Do 
you know the way most heath fires, etc., 
etc.?” Being unskilled in these matters 
I gave way to honest curiosity. 

“What’s all right?” 

He jerked his head backwards towards 
the bicycle. ‘‘Much obliged indeed,” 
he said. ‘“‘But you don’t seem to get 
them nowadays. Not since the tarmac.” 

“Get what?” I could feel the 
initiative slipping away like a bit of wet 
soap. 

“Punctures.” 

He was under the impression that I 
had thought him. in difficulties and 
stopped to proffer assistance. He 
explained this at some length, stuffing 
his pipe contentedly. It appeared that 
it was almost impossible for him to 
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pause at the wayside without motorists 
stopping to proffer him assistance. 
This didn’t annoy him, far from it. 
Indeed, it went to show that there were 
still decent folk on the road, whatever 
you might read in the papers. He 
developed the theme. Mankind wasn’t 
as black as it was painted. Take a cup 
of kindness yet. 

It made it difficult for me. He was 
lumping me in with the rest of humanity, 
and liking us all. For the man of 
sensibility there is no more distressing 
spectacle than a fellow  creature’s 
realization that the seeming hand of 
friendship conceals a joke squirter in its 
palm. Anyone who has given an 
approaching constable a cheery good 
morning and received a parking ulti- 
matum in exchange will know what I 
mean. Yet it had to be. I put on my 
sternest face. 

“Do you know the way a lot of 
heath ——” But he spoke almost 
simultaneously, waving the pouch. 

“Care for a fill?” 

“Thank you, no. 
know——?” 

“Tt’ll be the Tithe Barn,” he said. 

“The what?” 

“They all want directing to the 


I wonder if you 
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Tithe Barn, ever since it got written up 
in that where-to-eat book. Sharp left 


after the second roundabout. Am I 
right?” 

He was beaming. I had to say yes. It 
was defeat. Hope revived faintly as he 
fumbled for matches. Would he perhaps 
play into my hands even now by a 
careless throw? But the matches proved 
to be a lighter, and that of unexception- 
able design. No stray spark flew from 
its flint. I thanked him and wished 


him good day. 

“How did he take it?” said my wife. 
She drew on a cigarette with controlled 
impatience. I realized that I had been 























away some time. And hadn’t finished 
yet, because the man suddenly appeared 
at my wife’s window. “I should have 
said the third roundabout.” 

I stared ahead and engaged the gears 
metallically. 

“Just a minute,” he said. He looked 
down. A little smoke was rising. His 
manner changed. “Was that your 
match, madam? Do you realize that 
last year alone over four hundred 
thousand. . .!” 

As a bend in the road swept him from 
the driving mirror he seemed to be 
dancing. But he may only have been 
stamping out the flames. 
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Pioneer Days 


(On reading about the latest City merger) 
Le etd said bluntly 
To P#lm#r: “ Keep calmer! 
No drama! Bake on!— 
I think it’s a scone.” 


Px#k shouted at Fr::«n: 
“Don’t make such a scene! 
It may be a cake! 

Jump to it, man! Bake!” 


Each stuck to his duty, 
They hailed a new dawn, 
In terrible beauty 
A biscuit was born. 
— D. B. WYNDHAM-LEWIS 


PUNCH, August 10 1969 
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man and I was in the rootin’- 

tootin’est bar in Little Rock—the 
very nerve-centre of Arkansas thought. 
| established myself in the corner in the 
best television tradition. It looked like 
a scene from a Transvaal market town: 
plenty of grim, leathery farmers in 
sweaty felt hats and open shirts, true 
sons of the Arkansas veld. 

“This cidy don’t like journalists,” 
one of them told me. “They’ve give 
us a bad name over all this trouble 
about the nigras gettin’ integrated. 
But mebbe yew ah one of the nice kind 
of noospaperman, mebbe?” 

I gave a nervous, equivocal chuckle. 

A State Trooper came in through the 
swing-doors and noisily drank beer 
from a punctured can. For a moment I 
expected to be told I had until sundown 
to git outa town, stranger. 

“So yew ah from London, huh!” 
said the man on my right who gave his 
name as Hiram. He was it seemed a 
great admirer of Sir Winston Churchill. 

“Ole Winneh! Man, now they’s a one! 
He sho can write the ole laingwidge, 
can ole Winneh. .. .” Whereupon Hiram 
promptly quoted several inaccurate 
stanzas of Gunga Din. 

Another of the regulars who had 
been holding forth on the “complete 
an’ uttah infer’ority of the nigra” turned 
out, ironically, to be named Louis G. 
Armstrong. 

“An illustrious name, sir!”’ I compli- 
mented him, and he glared back: “ Ah’m 
Scotch on mah daddy’s side an’ mah 
mother wuz pure Cherokee!” 

Then followed an inquisition of me 
led by a man whose name, so help me, 
was Homer. 

“Ah suppose yew ’ll have come about 
this dynamitin’ of this nigra’s house, ah 
suppose?” 

Partly, I said, partly. I said I had 
intended visiting Little Rock anyway. 
Actually 1 used the word “anyways.” 
It’s catching. 

: “All the way from London, England, 
uh?” 

“London, England,” chimed in 
Hiram. “Good ole Winneh. An’ 


I AM a South African newspaper- 


Springbok in Little Rock 


By D. J. WOODS 


Chahles Dickens.” He looked round at 
the others and raised his voice. “David 
Copperfield by Chahles Dickens. Oliver 
Twist. Please, suh, kin ah have some 
mo.” 

Homer returned to the attack. 

“So yew all came heah all the way 
from London, England, jes fo a visit?” 
He was elaborately dubious. 

I guessed it was time to clear up the 
matter of my nationality. In these days 
South Africans can derive morbid 
































amusement from the manner in which 
the world shies away from the Union 
passport with the extravagant start of a 
clergyman at an obscene picture. 

I was from even further afield than 
London, England, I told them. South 
Africa in fact. Part of the Common- 
wealth, you know. There’s Canada, 
Australia, South... . 

Homer’s head jerked up. 
Africuh!” 

Yes. 


“Sowth 























“Pollution ts a dirty word round here, Councillor Tubbs.” 
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“Keep an eye on me, mate: only just finished me lunch.” 


“Hey, that’s a seg’gated country, ain’t 
it?” 

Spectacularly so, I assured him. 

Homer was excited. 

“Boys, heah’s our chance to git some 
decent things writ about Lilruck. This 
feller’s from a seg’gated country, why 
ets more seg’gated than Arkensaw. 
From what the papers say, Sowth 
‘ Africuh is mighty seg’ gated!” 

The general atmosphere grew down- 
right cordial and a can of beer was 
pressed into my hand. They took it for 
granted that I was one of the white 
South Africans who support the 
Nationalist Government and that I was 
a White supremacist. For reasons of 
impartial journalistic observation I did 
not disillusion them. 

Homer had an inspiration. 

“Yew won’t write against Faubus. 
Yew ’ll write for him!” 

“Well,” I said, “I certainly wouldn’t 
come all this way to write a lot of lies 
about your governor.” 

Homer clapped me on the shoulder. 

“Then you must meet ole Orval 
hisself. Ah’ve known Orval since he 


was this high and ah knew his ole 
daddy. Ah’ll tellyphone him this very 
minute!” 

He went to the wall phone and 
hollered into it: 

“Hey thar! Git me the governor’s 
sekkitary, an’ tell him Homer Hurd is 
on the phone.” 

Pause and a reassuring smile at me 
from Homer. 

“Hey thar! Joe, ah would like fo you 
to fix fo the governor to meet a young 
friend of mine all the way from Sowth 
Africuh. Did yuh git that? Sowth 
Africuh. Indeedy. And, man, that’s 
mighty seg’gated country. Now yew 
tell the governor that this here’s a fine, 
honest boy, and won’t write agin him. 
He’s fo seg’gation.” 

The regulars smiled and nodded at 
me and I had the grace to blush. 

Homer seemed worried as he clutched 
the telephone to his ear. 

“Ts that right? Is that right, man? 
Man, that’s too bad! Yeh. Alrighty. 
Alrighty .. . Alrighty. Give him mah 
regards when yew see him. Alrighty. 
Thanks, Joe.” 
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He turned to me dolefully. 

“Son, the governor’s bin told by his 
doctor that he’s in no physical shape to 
do a goddam thing. He’s bin stompin’ 
round the state this week making 
speeches allover and he’s plumb 
tuckered out. Pooped as a polecat. 
Cain’t git outa his baid. Sorry, son. Ah 
trdhd. 

“You see, son, ole Orval’s_ bin 
fightin’ for the rights of us white folks 
fo five years now.” 

Homer came closer and gripped my 
arm tightly. His eyes screwed up, as in 
pain, and he said sadly and confi- 
dentially. “Son, truth is that ole 
Orval’s jes used up.” 

A man entered the bar to a chorus of 
greeting and was instantly introduced 
to me as “ Blackie” Blackwell, a former 
member of the Arkansas House of 
Representatives. 

Blackie, on hearing I was in some way 
connected with Britain by virtue of my 
1820 settler origin, immediately started 
talking about bagpipes. 

“Man, them bagpipes is tree-men- 
dous things. Ah ’member in the fust 
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war they scairt the living hell outa a 
dee-tach-ment of the Kaiser’s storm- 
troopers.” 

Blackie was in his eighties, well over 
six foot tall, still handsome in his 
frontier fashion, and had sandy-grey 
hair and wore a string tie. He looked 
like an ancient Will Rogers and 
accompanied every sentence with a 
resounding slap of his palm on the 
counter and a follow-through which 
brought his hand up to his left shoulder. 

“Them storm-troopers was the 
Kaiser’s ee-lite forces, but we also 
collected ourselves some. Ah was in the 
Rainbow Division—Kansas, Arkansas 
and ‘Tenn’see, and ah ’member one guy 
caught hisse’f two of these here storm- 
troopers, and he said: ‘Storm-troopers, 
hell! Ah come from Kansas, wheah we 
have goddam cyclones!” 

One of the bystanders was suddenly 
visited with a great idea. He suggested 
that white South Africans should start 
a fund to donate to the States Rights 
Party candidate for President of the 
U.S.—Orval E. Faubus. Did | know 
any prominent South African gennulman 
who might be interested? Could I 
supply his address, so they could write 
to him and tell him how he could do 
his bit for Ole Orval? 

I’d love to see Aian Paton’s face 
when he opens: that particular bit of 
mail. 



































Tom o’ Jodrell 


RUE Thomas lay on Jodrell bank; 
Marvels he spied wi’ his e’e; 
And there he saw a ladye bright 
Come riding down by the Radar Tree. 


Her skirt was of the proton green, 
Her mantle of the neutron fyne; 
At ilka jet o’ her rocket steed, 


Hung forty isotopes and nine. 


True Thomas daffed his bowler hat 
And louted down on his knee; 
“Hail to thee, Morning Star,”’ he cried, 


“'The Queen of Heaven thou maun be.” 


“Oh no, oh no, Thomas,” she said, 


fob tas 





“Fair Science looks on ye: that same; 


eet 


And rightly do ye lout you down 





Whenas ye hear that sacred name. 


“Harp, but not carp, Thomas,” she said; 
“For nay mon now dare carp at me: zs: 
But if he dare to kiss my lips 4 


Sure of your psyche I will be.” 


Betide him woe, betide him waur, 






His weird is come for ‘Tom to dree 
Syne he has kissed her pale, pale lips 
All underneath the Radar Tree. 






pe ae 


She’s snatched him on her cosmic steed 






Or ever Tom may change his mind; IP 






At ilka pulse the engines beat 





A hunnerd miles are left behind. 






Thro’ the mirk, mirk night and the pale starlight 
They hae travelled intil a phantasy 






Towards the shape of things to come 






Beyond all spells of faery. 






We ha’ gotten a glimpse o’ a future far; 





The lang, lang race, Man still maun run 






Unless, before yon next lap starts, 






Fair Science shall destroy the sun. 





— R. C, SCRIVEN 
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In the City 





New Broom at Great George Street 


HE new Chancellor of the 

Exchequer is usually referred to by 
an eminent elder of the Conservative 
Party as “ Mr. Celluloid.” This suggests 
that he keeps the impression and imprint 
of the last fingers that have prodded him 
—at least until the next push destroys 
all traces of what has been done before. 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd certainly goes to the 
Treasury without any pretensions to 
economic or technical financial expertise. 
In matters of technique he will be largely 
dependent on his civil servants which, 
let it be added, is true of most new 
Chancellors. On questions of broad 
financial policy the new Chancellor is 
likely to be more reliant than most of 
his predecessors on collective Cabinet 
decisions. 

In view of this it may well be that the 
most important of the recent ministerial 
changes, in terms of major economic 
policy, is the return to the Cabinet of 
Mr. Peter Thorneycroft. He is no tyro 
in financial affairs. He resigned from the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer two 
and a half years ago on an issue of basic 
principle, namely the need to keep down 
Government expenditure while putting 
the squeeze on the rest of the British 
economy. It is to be hoped that the 
Thorneycroft mark will be observable in 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s first budget. 

The immediate need, however, may 
well be to stimulate the economy as a 
whole. The restrictive measures that 
have already been taken are beginning 
to bite. The boom is leaving the con- 
sumer goods industries. The demand 
for radio and electrical goods, for 
example, has not risen much over the 
past year and stocks of television sets 
have swollen to about one million as 
compared with total sales of perhaps 
two million last year. As for washing 
machines and spin dryers, capacity is, 
and is likely to remain, in excess of 
production for some time to come. 

If the economy of Britain continues 
to be fully employed it is because the 
boom is shifting from the consumer to 


the capital goods industries. It is in the 
latter that the real promise of the second 
half of 1960 and even of 1961 is to be 
found. One direction in which expendi- 
ture is going to grow is in the building 
of roads. One of the last announcements 
made on behalf of the Government 
before the recess was that the money 
granted to local authorities for road 
building in the next five years is to rise 
from a previous allocation of £90 million 
to £170 million. This decision has taken 
the road programme outside the Govern- 
ment clamp on capital expenditure. The 
kind of shares that are likely to benefit 
from this expansion in expenditure are 
John Laing, Val de Travers and Tarmac, 
as well as those of the major cement 
companies. 

Another vast capital project which is 
likely to see the light of day in the not 
distant future is the Channel Tunnel. 
The prospects of its realization have 
been considerably improved by the 
adjustment of the financial plans recently 


In the Country 





Pigeon Shooting 
E cannot all shoot 13,000 pigeons 

V4 a year (and, what is more, sell 
them for about a shilling apiece) as one 
person in Hampshire succeeds in doing. 
Nevertheless there is considerable sport 
to be had in the cornfields. With 
cartridges costing something over six- 
pence each (and used, shall we say, 
with fifty per cent success) it is not 
cheap, but at least ome deserves the 
thanks of the country’s 350,193 farmers. 
And it is not as expensive as grouse 
shooting. 

Ask anyone the best procedure and 
he is likely to tell you something 
different. However, here’s one version. 
Having had a good look round to see 
where there are plenty of pigeons—and 
usually you don’t have to look far—it 
does not take long to make a hide which 
more or less resembles a shock of corn, 
or at any rate tones in with the hedgerow. 
Shot pigeons make good decoys, but 
they need to have their lower eyelids 
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announced by Mr. Leo d’Erlanger, the 
chairman of the Channel Tunnel Co. 
The aims of these new suggestions are 
to relieve the railways in France and 
Britain of any financial burden in 
financing the tunnel and to do away 
with the need for direct Government 
guarantees of the bonds that will have 
to be issued in order to finance’the major 
part of this £130 million project. 

The building industry is likely to 
remain active and prosperous. It is ven- 
turing into the overseas market in a big 
way. Mr. Jack Cotton’s City Centre 
Properties has recently received the 
consent of the Bank of England to 
proceed with property development in 
Paris, where a block of luxury flats is 
to be built at a cost of £750,000. This 
is the first of a series of projects which 
the company intends to launch in Paris, 
Where Governments fail to give Britain 
a toe-hold in the Common Market, the 
d’Erlangers and Cottons of this world 
will succeed. — LOMBARD LANE 


adjusted so as to make them look alive. 
Stand them about twenty yards away 
from the hide, and with the help of 
some old bicycle spokes to keep up 
their heads they can be quite deceiving. 

Some people have their decoys all 
pointing head to wind, looking as 
though they were on the drill square at 
Wellington Barracks. Pigeons don’t 
really look like that—and there’s your 
reason why some of these people are so 
unsuccessful. Nor do pigeons stand 
with their backs to a strong nor’ easter. 

This procedure has one difficulty: 
what is one expected to do before any 
pigeons have been shot, especially if it 
is virtually impossible to achieve success 
without decoys? You can either buy 
shiny decoys specially manufactured 
for the purpose, or try a little amateur 
taxidermy. Neither course is recom- 
mended for the uninitiated. A few 
decoys with a matt paint surface should, 
however, be a help in getting you off 
to a good start. 

Use any gun and shot size you like. 
Provided you let the pigeons get close 
enough to you, they can be killed, in 
spite of all you may think when you 
look at the mounting pile of empty 
cartridge cases. Anyway it’s consoling 
to reflect that more than about twenty 
pigeons make a very heavy bag to carry 
home. 

Finally, add some beafsteak and 
bacon to your pigeon pie. It makes the 
whole difference. 

— JOHN GASELEE 
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GRAGKS 
IN 
NATURE 








“You just don’t give me the creeps any 
more.” 










“ Then one day the boy and : 
girl humans run out of petrol, eB 
see.” | 








“Your father was tough, 
tasteless and indigestible.” 





“ Either you like pushing a 
ball of dung about or you 
don’t. It’s as simple as that.” 





“T flew the longest way round to take in 
the scenery.” 





“One day, my child, all this will be 
yours.” 





ECHIUM PLANTAGINIUM 
EMBOTHRIUM BRACHYCOME 

BUDDLEIA VARIABILIS ee. 
ASTILBE ETC.ETC. ETC, 
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“Who does he 3 
think he is?” Sve 1% 

























AT THE PLAY 


Troilus and Cressida (STRATFORD- 
UPON-AVON) 

I’m Talking About Ferusalem 
(RoYAL Court) 

Miss Julie (Lyric, HAMMERSMITH) 


O better example of the timelessness 

of Shakespeare—or, if you like, of 

his modernity—can be found than 
his marvellous understanding of the old- 
boy net as it was operated in the upper 
echelons of the Greek and Trojan armies. 
That it has put an end to man’s sentimen- 
tality about war is probably the only thing 
to be said for the nuclear bomb; Troilus 
and Cressida satirizes superbly what may 
be called the gentlemanly approach to arms, 
and its only character to emerge with credit 
as a realist is the cad Achilles. 

This difficult play, for long believed 
almost unactable, has been given a produc- 
tion by Peter Hall and John Barton at 
Stratford that strikes a good balance and 
is in the end whipped up to a tremendous 
climax of melodrama, in which the stage 
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Pandarus—Max ADRIAN 





in a pre-view of gunpowder is filled with 
smoke through which we catch stirring 
glimpses of martial ironmongery in 
herculean collision. In the enthusiasm of 
the first night the smoke was overdone a 
little, so that the front rows of the stalls 
appeared to be on fire; but the latest 
wonder of science seems to be non-irritant 
smoke that can smother a stage army with- 
out making it choke. 

The first point of interest in this produc- 
tion is its setting, an octagonal sandpit 
raised two feet above the stage, and nearly 
filling it. About this folding chairs of only 
faintly Attic design are moved like pawns, 
and it is backed by Leslie Hurry with a 
beautiful abstract curtain that might have 
come straight from Lascaux. This severity 
puts the onus firmly on Shakespeare; it is 
only occasionally relieved by the bright 
trappings of portable thrones and suchlike. 
I have never seen sand used in this way 
before; it is original and successful. 

Then, Dorothy Tutin astonished us by 
a sustained performance 4 la Bardot. Her 
Cressida proclaims herself a sexy bit from 
the first moment she comes writhing on to 











[Troilus and Cressida 
Cressida—DoroTHy TUTIN 
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the stage, and this for once makes sense of 
her later treatment of Troilus. Miss 
Tutin’s range continues to widen steadily, 
and this is an unexpected addition to it. 

The decencies of chivalry on both sides 
are summed up with immense authority by 
Eric Porter as Ulysses and Derek 
Godfrey as Hector; the speech stirring on 
Ac uilles is magnificently spoken by Mr. 
Porter. The subversive point of view is 
represented by Patrick Allen’s _leanly 
dangerous Achilles. He is an effective 
character, though I felt that in his excess 
of rage over Patroclus’ death he came close 
to burlesquing himself; his murder of 
Hector is given horribly sinister emphasis 
by the big beetle-like shields of the 
assassins. Denholm Elliot has still to get 
into his stride at Stratford, but as Troilus 
he is much improved and makes a good 
deal of the scene in which he first realizes 
Cressida’s faithlessness. Paul Hardwick 
speaks the Prologue in a series of hammer- 
blows that are a warning that this produc- 
tion will pull no punches. 

But the producers never forget that the 
roots of this play are steeped in bitterness, 
and to make Max Adrian Pandarus is 
inspired casting. He throws all his bite as 
a revue satirist into the part, urging on the 
mating with a horrid zest that turns in the 
end to hollow disgust. And Peter O’Toole’s 
Thersites seems to retch at the very thought 
of the human race. 

This is much the most interesting 
production so far this season. 


The third play in Arnold Wesker’s 
triology sees Dave and Ada in Norfolk 
after the war trying out a private experi- 
ment in living, in which they are impeded 
by other members of their warm, senti- 
mental, argumentative Jewish family. After 
Roots I find I’m Talking About Ferusalem 
disappointing; dramatically it has little 
shape, and its series of family explosions 
don’t so much propel it along as mark the 
passage of time. All the same, it contains 
some exceedingly lively dialogue, and once 
again one is struck by the fairness with 
which Mr. Wesker discusses his ideas on 
Socialism. 

Dave is escaping, and who can blame 
him, from the horrors of a mass-production 


a REP. SELECTION 
Dundee Rep., Mr. Bolfry, until 
August 20th 


Playhouse, Oxford, French for Love, 
until August 13th 

Civic, Chesterfield, _ Unexpected | 
Guest, until August 13th 

Oldham Rep., Mathilda Shouted 
Fire, until August 13th 
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factory. He has bought a cottage and is 
doing a stint as an estate carpenter until he 
can afford to set up on his own as a cabinet- 
maker. He and Ada are hard-pressed but 
happy. Then he scrounges two rolls of lino 
that his employer has thrown out, and 
when taxed about it, lies and is sacked. 
This lapse seemed utterly out of character 
in such a genuine idealist; Mr. Wesker 
had not prepared us for it in any way. After 
that Dave makes a poor living out of furni- 
ture, and at length they retire to London 
defeated, prepared to compromise on their 
William Morris dream. The person who 
minds most about the failure of their experi- 
ment is Ronnie, Ada’s misfit brother 
(Beatie’s seducer in Roots), who hero- 
worships Dave; he is the kind of tiresome 
character who tries. to be funny all the time 
in an effort to disguise his uncertainties, 
and is very well drawn. The end left me 
puzzled about Dave’s economics. He is too 
badly off to go on working in Norfolk, yet 
he can afford to take a house in London 
and keep his Norfolk cottage for holidays. 

If only Mr. Wesker would remember 
that good talk is not enough—we can get 
that in novels—he might become a major 
dramatist. The Royal Court production 
doesn’t flatter his play. David Saire’s 
mercurial Ronnie and Jessie Robins’s 
splendid old barrow-girl, Aunt Esther, are 
the most interesting in the cast, and Mark 
Eden and Ruth Meyers work hard as the 
escapers. 


Strindberg’s vacillating heroine is an acid 
test for an emotional actress. Very few have 
quite overcome all the difficulties of Miss 
julie, and Diane Cilento cannot be said 
really to have succeeded In the first part 
of the play, when she is establishing her 
position as a rebel and a minx, she is 
excellent, but once Jean has called Miss 
Julie’s bluff and she is plunged into the 
extremes of desperation Miss Cilento fails 
to pull out all the emotional stops that are 
needed. It is an attempt to be respected, 
but it didn’t move me at all. In the easier 
part of Jean, Leon Peers brings out admir- 
ably the valet’s ambition and lack of 
scruple. 

The Proposal, a curtain-raiser to the 
Programme, is still an amusing romp, for 
Chekhov had a great feeling for farce. In 
spite of a clumsy translation Hilda Braid, 
Leon Peers and Cameron Hall knock 
sparks from it, Miss Braid the biggest. 


Recommended 

(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
A Man for All Seasons (Globe—13/7/60), 
Paul Scofield and Sir Thomas More. The 

Caretaker (Duchess—11/5/60), a Pinter to 

be seen. Candida (22/6/60), impressive 
revival. — ERIC KEOWN 





AT THE PICTURES 


The Entertainer 

Pollyanna 

CAN imagine that before filming The 

Entertainer (Director: Tony Richard- 

son) they must have seriously considered 
the difficulty of putting over, to a British 





Jean Rice—-JOAN PLOWRIGHT 


film audience, so subtle a point as “ jokes ” 
that were actually supposed to be unfunny. 
(And afterwards, too: undoubtedly such 
misgivings on the business side are behind 
the shifting of the premiére out to the 
Marble Arch Odeon from the Leicester 
Square Odeon, where it was to have been 
in April.) An ordinary audience will 
always be full of people with so rudimen- 
tary a sense of humour that they will laugh 
at anything in the form of a joke because 
they believe they are expected to laugh at 
it; they don’t really think it funny, they 
don’t honestly know why other people 
laugh, but they’ve now got into the way 
of laughing at anything in that form 
because other people do—it’s obviously 
correct. And now here is Archie Rice, 
who makes just the kind of jokes they’ve 
grown up laughing at, and it seems they 
aren’t expected to laugh after all. This is 
the kind of thing that gave Pavlov’s dogs 


hysteria. 
The trouble is—it’s hard to express an 
opinion about this without seeming 


intellectually snobbish; but I think it’s true 
—that a very great proportion of the film 
audience consists of exactly the people who 
would be far happier watching Archie Rice 
perform than having to think about him 
as a human being, with a human being’s 
problems, sorrows, pleasures and vices. I 
wish there were~some way of convincing 
them that it’s possible to “ escape” just as 
effectively by sympathizing with a charac- 
ter as by laughing at him. If you’re think- 
ing about his troubles you can’t be thinking 
about yours, can you? If you're taking 


any interest in him whatever, that’s so much 
less of your attention given to yourself, 
isn’t it? 

And even on the very lowest level—that 
is to say as a source of interest, a distrac- 
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[The Entertainer 


Archie Rice—LAURENCE OLIVIER 


tion, a time-killer—I don’t see how you 
can deny that The Entertainer succeeds. 
I think it’s far more, too: a perceptive 
character-study, a well-worked-out drama- 
tic story, and a good film. 

There are other well-done characters 
besides Archie Rice, the seedy third-rate 
comedian, but the title is justified: this is 
essentially a study of Archie, and Sir 
Laurence Olivier presents him impressively 
well. It’s pointless to talk, as some people 
do, about his having no opportunity to 
show depth in the man: if any real depth 
of character appeared to be there, it would 
be a different man. This is a weak-willed, 
selfish, thoughtless sensualist who has got 
into the habit of turning aside with 
facetious catch-phrases and crude jokes any 
attempt to make him face facts or responsi- 
bility. When, uncharacteristically, he 
actually tries to work out something con- 
structively dishonest, by deceiving the 
parents of one of his cheap conquests into 
financing a show for him, the plan blows 
up in his face. 

The script (John Osborne and Nigel 
Kneale) makes a real film of the story, and 
on principle, without knowing the original, 
I would say that the film is the better 
medium for it—an examination of the 
character of a stage performer is best con- 
ducted off the stage. For instance the 
brief scene that shows him as the centre 
of an amused group at a bar—the feeling, 
the atmosphere of this could not be 
successfully conveyed on the stage, but it is 
important, it illustrates something basic in 
him. Yes, I think the film is a success, 
and not only in the central performance. 


As for Disney’s Pollyanna (Director: 
David Swift), nobody is going to say a 
word against that. The brilliant child 




















PaW- 


Hayley Mills who had that splendid solo 
scene in Tiger Bay here shows that she 
can even make a credible person of the 
child as sentimentally seen by adults in 
1912. The name “Pollyanna” has long 
been facetiously applied to any starry-eyed 
optimist, and if one really thought about 
the story it would seem absurd. The film 
half-spikes our guns by including characters 
who make (at first) the sort of sarcastic 
comment we are tempted to make ... 
but even they, even we are won over in 
the end. As a thoroughly sentimental, 
brightly-coloured, uninterruptedly sunlit, 


determinedly “happy” period fable it 


couldn’t be better done. 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Just two days (Wednesday 10th and 
Thursday 11th) to catch Murder by Con- 
tract, a very good film noir, at the National 
Film Theatre. Of the established ones in 
London, three are excellent in very different 
ways: Black Orpheus (8/6/60), Inherit the 
Wind (20/7/60) and The Apartment 
(3/8/60). 

The only release to mention is The 
Chaplin Revue (“ Survey,” 8/6/60—117 
mins.): three silent Chaplin comedies 
strung together. — RICHARD MALLETT 


ON THE AIR 


Holiday Stuff 

kg OLDEN GIRL,” Michael Pertwee’s 
G adventure serial (BBC) is the kind 
of material which, presented in the 
form of light fiction, would be described 
as deck-chair reading. Surely it is obvious 
by now that such frothy escapist stuff does 
not translate satisfactorily into terms of 
television. In nice big print, between paper 
covers, under a cloudless sky, within easy 
reach of the ocean, the characters whose 
doings are normally chronicled in these 
incredibly jaunty tales can be accepted 
readily enough for what they are—creatures 
without substance, straight from the ads 
in the women’s magazines, breathing no 
air that ever mortal man or woman 
breathed, unashamedly flitting about in a 
world that hasn’t yet been discovered. As 
such they are amusing puppets enough 
to while away an idle hour: few of us 
want Dostoevsky on the beach. But when 
attempts are made by actors to bring these 
fairyland people to life—when they are 
photographed in solid sets, amid surround- 
ings which are recognizably part of our 
own experience of the actual world, mov- 
ing and behaving and really speaking those 
lines of fantastic dreamland dialogue—then 
incredulity swoops down and we groan or 
shake with laughter at faults which in the 
deck-chair would have caused at most a 
kindly, tolerant shrug. The television 
camera has an eye too penetrating, the 
mike an ear too keen, to record such goings- 
on without revealing them as phony and 
absurd. In the present case Mr. Pertwee 
doesn’t seem to have taken enough pains 
to guard against this danger, and he is not 
helped by the attempts (brave though they 
may be) of a young lady called Catherine 
Boyle, who has a very pretty nose, to play 
the heroine. Her little starts of surprise 
when she comes across dead bodies are 
probably charming, but even within this 
light-hearted convention they could not be 
regarded as adequate. I am tempted to 
wonder whether she has yet had enough 
acting experience to fit her for a leading 
role: if in fact she has, I can only record 

mild surprise and pass to other matters. 
I have been quietly entertained by the 
camera-work of Jim Saunders, the direc- 
tion of Ronald Webster, and the editing 
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“ Punch in the Cinema.” Odeon, 
Warrington. 

“Punch in the Theatre.” Opera 
House, Scarborough. 

The XIII Salone Internazionale dell’ 
Umorismo, Bordighera, Italy, 
includes 50 Punch drawings on 
holidays. 
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of Philip Mutton in “Ticket to Turkey” 
(BBC), a filmed record of a casual trip by 
Johnny Morris. The highlights of this 
trip are nicely off-beat (there was some 
splendid work done at the scene of a slight 
collision between a car and a tram in 
Brussels—a most fortuitous occasion 
which was seized on by all con- 
cerned with commendable speed, wit and 
efficiency), and the aim is evidently to raise 
comfortable chuckles while whisking us 
across Europe. So far I think the aim has 
been achieved, although I must confess I 
have always been a little uneasy in Johnny 
Morris’s company, whether on radio or 
TV. His comic sense is strong enough, 
but his reactions are predictable. In the 
present work he also introduces an 
occasional touch of coyly delicate coarseness 
which I find excruciating: still, I have to 
admit it is unique. Again, his commentary, 
while nicely spare and unobstrusive, is often 
marred for me by self-consciousness in the 
delivery. I think the trouble here may 
be that Morris is really a literary gent: 
he often seems to be on the point of break- 
ing off and saying “Of course, these 
poetical touches I put in from time to time 
would be more effective if you could see 
them on the printed page. Some of them 
do sound a bit much when I come to read 
them aloud. Still, here goes...” I gather 
that these objections are not shared by the 
majority of viewers, and in any case I 
certainly join in hailing Morris as a man 
with a fresh approach in a pretty crowded 
field. 

This reminds me that I am ready for a 
prolonged rest from the jovial-uncle travel 
commentaries of Armand Denis, not to 
mention those extraordinary interludes in 
which his good wife, confronting us as 
though smiling bravely at a firing squad, is 
skittish about creatures great and small. 
The travelogues Mr. Denis turns out are 
almost invariably packed with interest: 
could he not be persuded to let somebody 
else take over the chatter? Johnny Morris 
might be a great help here—or even Slim 
Hewitt. 

There is a tendency in “ My Word!” 
(BBC) for the members of the panel to 
strive after the comic phrase, but they are 
all sufficiently erudite to be able to cope 
with the game (a kind of literary quiz) in 
a cosy, relaxed manner, and the results are 
usually entertaining. The elaborate pun- 
ning of Muir and Norden is still probably 
the most fascinating feature of the pro- 
gramme: it is pleasant to see this good old 
being kept alive s0 

—HENRY TURTON 
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PLAYS FOR READING, PLAYS FOR ACTING 
By JOHN BOWEN 


The Blacks. Jean Genet, translated by 
Bernard Frechtman. Faber, 10/6 


The Connection. Jack Gelber. Evergreen 
Originals, 12/6 
Fings Ain’t Wot They Used T’ Be. Frank 
Norman. Secker and Warburg, 7/6 
OME plays, like Sergeant Mus- 
\ grave’s Dance, read better than 

they act. Some, like Death of a 
Salesman, act better than they read. 
Some, like Othello, read well and act 
well. Some, like this translation of Les 
Négres, neither read nor act. 

I say “this translation,” because I 
haven’t read the French. I sometimes 
think almost anything acts in French, 
and what in English is dotty and difficult 
to say becomes lambent with associations 
to a French audience. Even in this 
translation, occasional speeches shine 
through the murk: 

“For two thousand years God has been 
white. He wipes his white mouth with 
a white napkin. He picks at white meat 
with a white fork. (A pause) He watches 
the snow fall.” 

But for the rest all this putting on and 
of of masks, these disassociated 
harangues (“ Dahomey! Dahomey! 
To my rescue, Negroes, all of you! 
Gentlemen of Timbuctoo, come in 
under your white parasols! 

Negroes of the ponds, you who fish 
with your pointed beaks, enter! ”) 
seem to me most suited to under- 
graduate theatricals, in which the 
audience is prepared to be bored if 
only it can feel itself important. The 
Blacks, and for that matter Les 
Négres, is not an adequate theatrical 
presentation of a conflict which is 
deep in the personal and political 
lives of Europeans, Africans and 
Americans too. It is a patronizing 
and pretentious play, and dull with it. 

The Connection falls into our 
second category, and Fings Ain’t Wot 
They Used T’Be into the first. Any 
play in which Method actors can shine 
is unlikely to read particularly well, 
because the Method uses situation, 
not language; heightened language 
constricts Method actors. 

But give Method actors a play like 
The Connection, where the conven- 
tion is that we are watching an 
improvisation by a group of junkies 


waiting for a fix, and then (people 
who’ve seen it testify) there’s something. 
The Connection became an off-Broadway 
hit, and one can see how it would 
generate a deal of pity and terror in 
performance. I hope we may see it in 
Britain, preferably performed by Ameri- 
can actors and in a theatre as intimate 
as the Pembroke, Croydon. Until then, 
I recommend the text, if you have the 
imagination to fill it. 

Fings is fashionable too, as all the 
fashionable world knows, and all those 
Eynsford Hills who haven’t already 
picked up the new vocabulary from 
Mr. Norman’s other books, Bang To 
Rights and Stand On Me, can do so 
more cheaply from this text. It’s often 
funny, though Lionel Bart’s lyrics are 
a bit thin without the music to back 
them. I confess that in the theatre I 
found Act One rather heavy going, 
because the plot doesn’t get properly 
under way until Act Two, but one slides 
over it easily enough when reading. 

Miss Joan Littlewood, in a _ short 
introduction, suggests that the characters 
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of Fings are in some way “real” 
people. It seems to me that their 
behaviour, if not their dialogue, lies 
somewhere between the stylized worlds 
of Damon Runyon and Sir W. S. 
Gilbert; nothing could be more Gilbert- 
ian than the rather perfunctory end in 
which the police sergeant takes over the 
hero’s shpieler. Miss Littlewood thinks 
that, because of all this reality, “our 
theatre . . . (was) . . . packed night 
after night with Cockney people.” At 
the Garrick?—Chuck it, Miss Little- 
wood! Even at Stratford East it wasn’t 
Cockney people, on the night I saw 
Fings, who drove away in their posh 
cars or took the tube back to Chelsea. 


NEW NOVELS 
Man of Blood. José-Luis de Vilallonga. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 13/6 
A Kind of Loving. Stan Barstow. Michael 
Joseph, 16/- 
The | an Greek. Warren Tute. Cassell, 
16/- 
The Eagle Flies from England. Edward 
Atiyah. Robert Hale, 12/6 
Man of Blood, by José-Luis_ de 
Vilallonga, has had a success in France, 
and one sees why. Short, vivid and 
written episodically with the urgency of a 
good film-script, it treats the misfit human 
flotsam of the Spanish Civil War with 
compassion unalloyed by sentiment. At 
times it was madly Spanish; Sefior de 
Vilallonga grows mystical at the mere whiff 
of a bull, and when his hero feels impelled 
to execute a friend who has slapped his 
face many years earlier, the friend accepts 
this judgment with patrician calm, instead 
of jumping out of the window or fetch- 
ing his gun. These national quirks don’t 
intrude seriously, however, on a dramatic 
story of the return of a revolutionary 
general, disillusioned from Russia and 
hungry fer the Spain he knows it will be 
death to visit. In Paris he comes on a 
pathetic bunch of old comrades, who 
drink to whip up their ancient ardours 
and are as out of touch with reality as 
White Russians, and he also catches up 
tragically with the brief love of his life. 
A series of flashbacks bring us with great 
power the horror and futility of the 
Civil War, that now seems so very-long 
ago. 

It is not often that a first novel gives 
me the feeling that its author is a natural 
writer who must have been born with 
some of the tricks of his trade. A Kind 
of Loving not only does this but makes 
me wonder if in Stan Barstow we may 
not have a major novelist of the future. 
A miner’s son, he is young but not angry, 
and he writes with quiet understanding 
of the emotional quicksands of youth, in a 
colloquial style that is.extremely expres- 
sive. A Kind of Loving is about a decent 
boy in an industrial town who is trapped 
into marrying a girl he doesn’t love, does 
his best to make a go of it while lodging 
with her vampire mother, and escapes 

just in time to give his wife a fresh start. 
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The boy’s bewilderment at being caught by 
the physical attraction of a girl who other- 
wise means nothing to him, the nervous 
strain of endless squabbling, and his real 
affection for his father (a fine old miner, 
beautifully drawn) are described with great 
perception and humour. Some of Mr. 
Barstow’s phrases are electrifyingly good. 
The hero of Warren Tute’s novel 
Leviathan was a monster liner; in The 





Golden Greek it is an enormous shipping 
empire built up after the war by the son 
of a small shopkeeper in Smyrna. Mr. 
Tute cannot be praised too highly for the 
way in which he has mastered the 
intricacies of the international shipping 
industry, passing them on almost in the 
form of a romantic thriller; but ships, and 
all the chicanery that lies behind their 
manipulation, dominate this book to the 
point of rather flattening the characters, 
with the exception of the empire-builder 
himself, whose motives are very intelli- 
gently explored. This book is a must for 
Greek millionaire readers not too old to 
learn. 

If Napoleon’s father had decided to come 
with General Paoli as a refugee to England 
when France bought Corsica (as he nearly 
did), how might history have been 
changed? In The Eagle Flies from 
England Edward Atiyah offers a number 
of amusing suggestions. He _ sends 
Napoleon to Eton and Woolwich, makes 
him the favourite of George III, arranges 
for him to stamp out the French Revolution 
and be sent to govern India, whence he 
returns as an independent Emperor to 
conquer the world, and is beaten by 
Wellington at Waterloo. Mr. Atiyah has 
clearly made a detailed study of the period, 
and he fills the cracks in his dream with 
able pastiches of Georgian oratory and 
conversation. — ERIC KEOWN 


GEORGE AND CAROLINE 
The Disastrous Marriage. Joanna Richard- 

son. Cape, 25/- 

An old story is none the worse for a 
retelling; in fact, usually better, in the 
sense that more gossip is available for extra 
spicing. This has been well appreciated 
by Miss Richardson in her reconstruction 
of the melodramatic history of what 


happened in the marriage of Caroline of 
Brunswick to George IV—disastrous indeed 
is the word for this débacle! 

Very cleverly Miss Richardson lets the 
documents in the case speak for themselves 
—at least four-fifths of her text is quota- 
tion, and her selection creates a very lively 
documentary. Indeed The Disastrous 
Marriage is more in the nature of a bio- 
graphical compilation than biography 
proper; this method gives an extra tang 
to the story’s piti>ble sordidity. One would 
perhaps have welcomed more impartial 
biographical analysis, and certainly fuller 
explanatory notes about Caroline before she 
came to this country. What made her as 
she was when Malmesbury met her? Such 
questions would have proved interesting in 
their answers. 

As it is, however, a sharp sense of 
actuality is conveyed by Miss Richardson’s 
handling of the characters and circum- 
stances involved; in keeping biographical 
exposition down to a minimum Miss 
Richardson’s mise en scéne has all the 
impact of a lurid and topical scandal— 
which of course it was at the time. What 
is especially endearing is the way the 
author gives her wholehearted enthusiasm 
to Mrs. Fitzherbert; there is definitely an 
edge of “taking sides” which makes for 
general liveliness in this “unhappy fairy- 





tale,” although of course it was a series of 
unfortunate decisions with wider social 
implications, which Miss Richardson 
acknowledges, although her presentation of 
the facts is more concerned with the 
conflict of personality. — KAY DICK 


ROMANS AND ETRUSCANS 


Romans. Michael Grant and Don Pottinger. 
Nelson, 15/- 

The Life and Times of Tarquin the 
Etruscan. Carlo Maria Franzero. Alvin 
Redman, 25/- 

The Romans succeeded better than 
most modern Imperialists; at least they 
solved the colour problem and provoked 
admiration. They absorbed many diverse 
and barbarous peoples into a cosmopolitan 
state, and their literature, no mere deriva- 
tive from Greece, is ancestral to our own. 
If, as Professor Grant remarks, their “ taste 
in amusements remained unspeakable,” and 
their rulers were often “all too worthy of 
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glorious Technicolor,” it is hard to under- 
stand our own civilization without some 
familiarity with theirs. 

The essentials of Roman history are here 
admirably compressed. The subject is 
popularized without being cheapened, and 
a great amount of detail packed into palat- 
able form. It was appropriate that Vitellius’s 
generals launched a “two-pronged” 
invasion before he was put down by 
Vespasian, that “ Sensibly frugal, bourgeois, 
not unhumorous Italian,” and “ Sometimes 
untranslatable” discreetly characterizes 
Martial, “the founder of the European 
epigram.” Inexplicably, the facetious illus- 
trations are hardly worthy of the text. 

Mr. Franzero’s photographs, on the other 
hand, are much better than his narrative— 
fine pictures of Etruscan tombs and 
sculpture. He is familiar with the ground 
and rightly stresses the well-known debt 
of Rome to Etruria. But his publishers do 
him no service by claiming that he reveals 
this for the first time, in particular as his 
biography is a rather uncritical recapitula- 
tion of familiar tales, best known through 
Macaulay. It is odd that anyone so 
knowledgeable about the revolting rites of 
the Etruscans, peering into the livers of 
their sacrificial beasts to divine the inten- 
tions of the gods Tinia, Fufluns, Turan, 
Turms and Tesan, should still regard them 
as figures of theatrical romance, and sad 
to be reminded that Horatius Cocles, after 
his exploit on the bridge, was, in the way 
of the world, passed over for further 
command. — JOHN BOWLE 


SINGIN’ THE BLUES 


The Country Blues. Samuel B. Charters. 

Michael Foseph, 21/- 

In this book on the negro country blues 
of the United States the emphasis is on 
the singer not the song. Some of the major 
singers from Blind Lemon to Lightning 
Hopkins are discussed, but the book gives 
the impression of a series of articles on a 
few important singers rather than a survey 
of the whole vast field of country blues. 
Far ‘too many fine singers are ignored or 
briefly dismissed. (Lonnie Johnson gets 
eight pages to himself while the entire 
Columbia 14000 series of recordings is 
dismissed in five and the Decca 7000 series 
is virtually ignored.) 

Where the author has undertaken some 
personal investigation and research, as in 
the case of the Memphis Jug Bands, he is 
interesting and informative. The chapters 
on Blind Lemon and Blind Willie Johnson 
are also good, but unfortunately the book 
contains far too many errors both of fact 
and judgment. — F. W. SMITH 


Enjoying Jazz. Rex Harris. Phoenix, 10/6. 

Rex Harris, one of our best-informed 
and most level-headed jazz writers, was 4 
sensible choice for the author of a popular 
handbook on the subject. Addressing him- 
self to young people beginning to wonder 
about the history and development of the 
various jazz forms, and to older people who 
want to crystallize the vague snippets of 
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knowledge they have so far picked up 
haphazard, he has produced a most valuable 
jittle work—packed with information, free 
fom woolly thought or the endless stub- 
bom prejudices which mar so much jazz 
writing, clear as daylight, and bubbling 
ith enthusiasm, There are thirty-two 
ghotographs, an historical survey (neces- 
grily short but sound), accounts of the work 
of many of the great jazz names, technical 
malyses of the various kinds of jazz, a 
gossary, details of dozens of selected 
records, lists of jazz clubs, magazines and 
books, and even practical hints to the reader 
on the formation of a club of his own. 
Excellent value. — ALEX ATKINSON 


ACITY OF THE MIND 


A Time in Rome. Elizabeth Bowen. 

Longmans, 21/- 

Miss Bowen understands the first thing 
about Rome: that it is a city of the mind 
not the senses, of daylight with no shadows. 
She doesn’t like this entirely; after all, she 
is Irish. Rome is exhausting, and Miss 
Bowen tires after a while, but her opening 
pages are superb, evoking the new, un- 
comfortable Rome of Vespas and honey- 
comb flats, revisited by her after twenty 
yars. Afterwards she falls away into 
obvious history (Augustus, St. Paul, 
Cellini, Garibaldi) rather dully rehearsed. 

The only way to learn a city is to walk 
and walk, and Miss Bowen knows this. 
“My object was to walk Rome into my 
head, and thus keep it there.” She dis- 
covered how confusing the city is; how it 
sems larger and more symmetrical thar it 
is; how upsetting the siesta is to Northern 
temperaments. “As though before some 
impending disaster,” the busy streets 
empty. About such things she writes like 
m angel, so it is a pity that her book 
declines into lists of popes and palazzos. 

— PETER DUVAL SMITH 


WAR IN THE AIR 
Stike from the Sky. Alexander McKee. 

Souvenir Press, 21/- 

Udet-—A Man’s Life. Hans  Herlin. 

Macdonald, 25/- 

Looking backward after a lapse of time 
ome can often get a better overall picture 
of the incidents which build themselves 
into a self-contained phase that is part of 
‘more prolonged action. Strike from the 
Sky takes the reader quickly through the 
peludes up to August 1940 and then 
thoroughly through the progress of the 
Battle of Britain until the end of September 
140. The author succeeds in recalling for 
me, as one who was serving in 11 Group 
during that period, many human aspects 
and reactions which had been lost in the 
limbo of mundane business; but I begin 
© Wonder if most people have not had a 
surfeit of the Battle of Britain by now. 

Udet is at once a biography of one of 

Many’s most spectacular airmen and 
a history of the development of aircraft. 
inevitably it is closely related to the mili- 
lary revival of Germany after World War I. 


As a leading member of Richthofen’s Flying 
Circus, Ernst Udet had 62 confirmed 
victories to his credit; he’ was later a 
popular stunt pilot during the period 
between the wars. A picture is built up of 
a flamboyant individual who chose the 
role of a lone wolf. The manner of his 
death, distorted by the Nazis so that he 
could be given a state funeral, was not a 
surprising conclusion to a life like his. 
—A. Vv. 


BLOOD COUNT 

The Progress of a Crime. Julian Symons. 
Crime Club Choice, 12/6. Teenage gang 
from provincial city knife (for revenge) 
“squire” at village Guy Fawkes bonfire. 
They are caught almost at once, and under 
relentless questioning weaker members 
crack. The leader is obviously guilty; book 
hinges on the complicity of young, adoring 
henchman. Large cast efficiently, often 
devastatingly, handled. Note of tractish- 
ness creeps in about police methods and 
popular press. Far from escapist, but 
excellent. 

Case Pending. Dell Shannon. Gollancz, 
13/6. Girl’s body found on empty lot in 
Californian city reminds slick, caddish 
engaging Mexican detective of similar 
corpse in old unsolved case. Elsewhere 
gawky boy who sometimes seems to know 
all about it struggles with knowledge and 
conscience. Meanwhile a detective in 
another department plans to murder a 
blackmailer, and drugs are being trafficked 
in. These coincidences are tightly bound 
to each other, though information given to 
readers is close to the wind of cheating. 
Otherwise very good, especially note of 
poverty amid riches. Retrospective horror 
of ending kept me awake some hours. 

The Van Dreisen Affair, Holly Roth. 
Hamish Hamilton, 15/-. Rich, beautiful 
American girl, living mysteriously as 
recluse in Switzerland, is blackmailed into 
trying to make American security forces 
arrange escape of impértant Russian 
politician. They shilly-shally; she becomes 
suspicious and flees, but after much jolly 
haring about Europe and America, falls 
into her new  love’s arms. Virtuous 




















He's been seeing too much TV violence.” 


characters a bit washy, but committee- 
work, minor spies, etc., convincing; and 
Russian politician (“The Great Man,” 
arrogant, huge, handsome, an _ artist) 
excellent. 

Killer on the Catwalk. Judson Phillips. 
Gollancz, 13/6. Theatrical background 
(like almost every other whodunit these 
days). Usual cast—bitch-goddess, wise old 
grandmother, pleasant producer, jolly 
ex-actress, stalwart night watchman, 
bitch’s harried children, psychiatrist—all 
nicely and amusingly manipulated through 
New York background towards improbable 
dénouement. An easy read. 

Gideon’s Risk. J. J. Marric. Hodder and 
Stoughton, 12/6. Reliable as ever. Even 
manages to make Napoleon of Crime seem 
possible by setting him against realistic 
background of car-thefts, horse-doping, 
sex crimes and steady police work. One 
takes this sort of competence too much for 
granted. — PETER DICKINSON 
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FOR WOMEN 








What is the Matter with Men? 


2: 


NE of the things that makes women 
QO such poor puzzled creatures is 
their incurable fancy for the sportive 
male, the rakehell, the roaring boy, the 
vintage flirt with vineleaves and breath- 
catching silver streaks in his hair, the 
mellow murmurer by the _ wine-dark 
Mediterranean, the escapologist with the 
red carnation, the dear old smiler with 
the knife who never forgets to send 
flowers and a charming thank-you 
letter to the corpse. 

Sinners are absolute catnip to women. 
You can watch it all beginning in the 
nursery, where mothers, like a lot of 
crazed pelicans, smile dotingly through 
their tears and look forward to the day 
when he’s going to start cutting down 
the girls like a combine-harvester, 
crunching up the buttons and bows and 
bones and all. Heaven knows exactly 
why, but sinners have: the knack of 
making most of the women most of the 
time feel just terribly, terribly sorry. 
He has to parcel up his own silk shirts 
for the hand-laundry, beat up his own 
omelettes, buy his own ties, brew his 
own solitary late-night mug of cocoa. 
Alone he strides gallantly through life 
—even his Nanny deserted him when 
he was twelve. Very often there’s not a 
soul who comprehends the unutterable 
secret innocence of his true nature; 
except you. 

There are lots of different lines in 
sinners, each one more prettily packaged 
and with fiercer impulse-buying-appeal 
than the last. The Peter Pan model is 
always popular, with candid blue eyes 
like rain-washed skies and tousled hair 
and a dear old funny old car full of 


Sinners 


odd socks and chewed-up pipes and bits 
of letters sent by litthe Wendys who 
called about the spring-cleaning. This 
type wears pretty well on the whole, 
but is apt to get a bit dusty and 
crumpled-looking when crowding forty- 
five. His heart is ever true, he hates to 
see a girl in tears, and he is marvellous 
with small children and their mothers. 
The little-intimate-dinner man is no 
good with small children at all, as he 
often specializes in mothers and doesn’t 
like to see them all messed up with 
strawberry jam and dog-eared at the 
corners. He often makes a rich purring 
sound on the very threshold of silence 
like a Rolls engine, and is at his best 
in the third (and last) three minutes of a 
late-night long-distance call. Even in his 
pram he had a tired look around the 
eyes and shrank from sudden loud 
noises and harsh overhead lighting. 
There is no one like him for flowers 
by special messenger and magical but 
curiously cryptic notes, undated and 
unsigned from places very far abroad. 
First catch your sinner—any fool can 
get one on a short, ruinously expensive 
lease—and then look for trouble. Hypo- 
chondriac, insomniac, secretly frettinz 
about his new diet and his ulcer condi- 
tion, a prey to nervous depression and 
tension headaches, there is never enough 
room in the cupboards for his suits, in 
the medicine chest for his vitamin pills 
and custom-built cold-cures, or in your 
heart for the amount of love he needs 
to make up for the great ocean of it 
out of which you foolhardily fished him. 
His digestion is delicate after so many 
rich meals eaten late at night in five-star 
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, that in the sunset of his life you 
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restaurants, his eyes are tired after y 
much gazing deeply into the eyes ¢ 
others. Only parties, airports, and th 
swift, unexpected, unexplained telephons 
call bring the roses back into his cheek 
It breaks your heart to watch him g 
into a room containing as many as thre 
brand-new women, automatically begip 
ning to smoulder quietly and cry had 
once more among the trumpets. He 
after all born free; somehow it’s li 
keeping a setter all cooped up in a sm 
London flat with no proper exercise. 

The reformed sinner is the sadde 
sight of all and no basically nice wom 
can bear to contemplate it. Med 
obedient, welcoming the chains, he st 
has the ghost of an eagerness to please 
but you can tell at a glance he has Jo 
the inner secret of the gift—an ungue 
tioning belief in himself. Sometime 
you can get him to tell of battles lon 
ago, but the fire has gone from his eyes 
He often looks aged in a single night 
like a tortoise that has woken by mistak 
in March and finds the whole work 
cold. 

Sinners are luxury articles, and li 
pigskin suitcases with gold fittings th 
are often best appreciated in retrosped 
a splendid thing to have been seen about 
with as a status-symbol at some stg 
in one’s life, but a _killing weight 
carry around in a knockabout workada™ 
world. For posh week-ends the 
nothing to touch them, but in the lon 
run it is often better to lend them 
some good well-insured friend and 
press for their return. 

What finally kills the thing stone-deal—? 
is the look of mute reproach in th 
sinner’s eye. He has his own strict con 
ventions like any other fellow, and yo 
are ruining his reputation. He kne 


have him mowing the lawn, washing-up 
unblocking the sink, thinking, while th, 
tears furrow his after-shave-lotioneiy 
cheeks, of those undiscovered gitli 
beyond the blue horizon who will nevef 
know the delight ot hearing him dro 
his voice a full octave below its norm 
pitch and ask if he may reverse U4 


charges. He is a pilgrim to Samarkand 
and if you want to be a little oasis alom »help 


the golden road, it’s a great life if ya 
don’t weaken. Just show no surpmi 
should you turn out to be a mirage 
the time, when next morning the thits 
wanderer packs his silk dressing-goW 
his spare toothbrush for leaving at Way 
side halts, and his bottle of tranquillize 
and soldiers on and on. 

— SIRIOL HUGH-JONES 


Next week : Philistines 
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Frozen Asset 


AST week we finished the Christmas 
turkey. The bread for this morn- 
" Ming's toast was eight months old. There'll 
“Bye home-grown sprouts with the week- 

«nd’s pheasant. I picked the gooseberries 
‘Wor to-night’s fool during the Lord’s 
‘st match—against New Zealand. Any 
izy now we'll get round to using that 
mce béchamel which we made on a 
set Sunday in 1957. There are still three 
sections of that last year’s salmon ready 
Mor use in an emergency. And when 
mur vegetarian uncle comes and expects 
ome more of that disgusting lentil 
Bush he can have it five days running 
Bhi he likes. It’s all there waiting for 
mum. 

When we first thought of a deep 
Bieeze we said we didn’t want a new car 


-fal that badly. And this would be an 


sonomy, dammit. Buy when things are 
cheap and eat them when they’re 
mpensive. Why, in ten years. the 
whine would have paid for itself. Or 
methaps twenty. 

And that wasn’t all. By cooking when 
i¢ were in the mood we could anticipate 

ests months—even years—in advance. 
gmare we never going to get round to 
ing that April, 1958, chocolate lime 
flan?) The nearest edible sausages come 
fom a town thirty miles 2way. Now 
@ye could lay in a stock. We could have 
wmame out of season. We never need 
worry ever. any more about those things 
me always suddenly needs but never 
mappens to have—mushrooms, green 
peppers, bridge rolls, sour cream ... 

In the end we went mad and bought 
the biggest model available. A huge, 
feaming-white cabinet like a lidded 
bath. Too vast for our suburban kitchen, 
it had to be pushed on rollers into the 
luck of the garage and a beam fitted 
weetoss the floor to stop the car from 
wgeshing into it. Builders arrived to put 
in air vents, and electricians to put in 
waming bells (in case the power failed) 
#0 warning lights (in case the warning 
tells failed). 

Then came kindly American friends 
help and advise. They taught us more 
#out freezing than all the books then 
itent put together. They knew how to 
Tee bread, pastry, soup, sauces and 
lipped cream whirls. They knew that 
it figures were all nonsense and that 
alsages would keep for more than a 
month and chickens for more than a 
tat—and they were right. They taught 
S the technique of freezing—all about 
Muminium foil and how to use pipe 
kaners round the polythene bags 


instead of scrubby bits of card-covered 
wire. They made us keep a record book. 
And they kept us going in the face of 
native doubts and suspicions, to which 
the Saturday gardener was the unique 
and unexpected exception. 

And now, with the cherries in, the 
raspberries nearly over and the beans 
just starting, space is again getting 
uncomfortably tight. There’s another 
stone of cods’ cheeks coming from 
Grimsby for the cat (no one’s heard of 
them round here) and there’ll be the 
apple sauce from the windfalls in a 
fortnight or three weeks. A new car isn’t 
really essential just now, and if we put 
in a coal bunker at the back of the garage 
and knocked the cellar and the back 
lavatory into one... 

— ERIC WALMSLEY 


A Little Lament 


PUT my dreams away, I thrust, ~ 
I pressed them closely in 
A mind compartment, safe from dust 
(As in a biscuit tin). 


I went on money-making schemes, 
Then, having earned my bail, 
Unsealed my long-neglected dreams 
But found them all grown stale. 


Stale, broken, scarcely worth my bite; 
I judged them less than words. 


Now they are gone I feel I might 
Have fed them to the birds. 
— BETTY PARVIN 











Toby Competitions 


No. 126—Forthcoming Attractions 
RITE an extract from a television or 
radio programme for children in the 
year 2060. Limit 120 words. 

A framed Punch original, to be selected 
from all available drawings, is offered for 
the best entry. Runners-up receive a one 
guinea book token. Entries by first post 
on Wednesday, August 17. Address to 
Tosy COMPETITION No. 126, Punch, 10 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 

Report on Competition No. 123 
(Exercise in Persuasion) 

Competitors were asked to write a letter 
to a mass circulation paper protesting 
against the proposal to build an Old 
People’s Home on the site of a Neolithic 
camp. In an enthusiastic entry there was 
more farce than comedy, descending to 
funny signatures and Mummerset dialect. 
Only the winner caught the mad logic of 
the newspaper correspondence columns. 
He is 

BRIAN JARMAN 
61, HERON HILL 
BELVEDERE, KENT 


So another link with our ancestors is 
under threat of destruction? Is this the way 
to preserve the memory of neolithic man, 
surely the very pioneer of civilization? 

It is as a result of his struggle to progress 
beyond the primal state of the Stone Age 
that we are no longer leading our old 
people into the forest and leaving them to 
the bears. Yet we acknowledge this great 
debt by allowing subtopia (neolithic man 
had no such evil) to creep over our ancient 
monuments. Let us preserve the few that 
remain. 


The following receive book tokens: 


Dear Dodgers, 

I think it’s very nasty to build a house 
to put Grandma in where all those old 
bones and broken china and things are, 
and Mummy thinks so too but Daddy says 
what’s it matter anyhow and its very 
suitable. 

Yours, 
Annabel Beaker (aged 8) 


That’s a very nice thought Annabel, but 
when you reach the age of us old Dodgers 
you won't mind where you rest your weary 
feet. 

Godfrey L. Ackers, Little Sandford, 
Snow Hill, Crawley Down, Sussex 


The nation didn’t ought to let these 
wonderful Nephritic remains they’ve dug 
up in Brixton be foundationed over just to 
make a common Home for Decayed Folks. 
The poor we have always with us, but 
most prehistoric people are dead except in 
Australia and my husband agrees with me. 
It’s not only stone pick-axes and things, but 
there might be wonderful works of prema- 
ture art like them in the Tate. After all if 
the old need preserving then the older need 
preserving still more, don’t they, and my 
husband agrees with me. 

Miss G. Prince, 87 Green Lane, Addle- 
stone, Surrey 


For years Cuckolds’ Camp in Wiltshire 
has been a Mecca for archzologists and 
picnickers. Perhaps it’s the name—but one 
can’t help thinking that those enormous 
ramparts were built to imprison erring 
Neolithic wives! 

Now the local authorities propose to 
build an Old People’s Home over this 
unique Neolithic contribution to our 
national heritage of ingenuity—even though 
there are suitable Iron Age fortifications in 
the vicinity! 


SUITS 
CLEANED 
AND 
PRESSED 
WHILE YOU 
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A Fighting Fund opened _ yesterday; 
donations (to “ Cuckolds’,” BBC Teleyg 
Centre, W.C.99) are warmly invited. 

Receipts will be genuinely autograg 

David Ridgway, 16 fesson Road, W, 
Staffordshire i 


Are the authorities completely ig 
of the principles of demoniac possegsy 
Do they not know that this site 
steeped in the spirit of that primitive 
and that the elderly are Dec 
susceptible to such influences? Sos 
warlike spirit of our forefathers 
affect them that they will march, bran 
ing their crutches, upon those in auth 
responsible for their present starvation 
Whilst admitting the justice of theiré 
I must deplore the effect on the 
demoralized youth of the country, whi 
be roused to similar demonstratio 
causes less worthy, and beg the sup 
your readers for my protest. 4 

I. G. Rose, 111 Rhydypenau * 
Cyncoed, Cardiff 


With ignorance typical of @ 
“planners,” Blankshire County @ 
wants to build an old people’s home; 
ancient British camp. Everybody 
Jack-in-Office knows these camps 
hilltops, far from all roads. A highy 
have to be constructed, at emg 
expense, before the house is built. 
mere foolishness. What is unbell 
reckless about the proposal is thats 
must be something unhealthy abow 
site, or else it would still be occupi 
flourishing town. Why did the 
Britons disappear? What dread conf 
disease did they die of? ; 

S. L. Short, 49 Alva Way, Ca 
Park, Watford 


The unique Neolithic camp at Ol 
threatened with destruction to make 
for an old folks’ home. Although I 
an advocate of euthanasia I feel that® 
Neolithic camp sites are few @ 
between, there are plenty of olf 
around. As a compromise I appeal fe 
support of a plan I have form 
whereby the Neolithic camp woul 
reconstructed and inhabited by old 
dressed in Ancient British cos 
greater authenticity. In this way 
help to solve housing problems. ; 

A. M. Roberts, 1 The Tithe Bani 
Church Lane, Stanmore, Middx 


Sir,—The latest gimmick of our 
bureaucrats is they plan to erect am 
People’s Home on a nearby hill that¥ 
camping site “in the year dot,” I am 
pretty well since the Stone 
might say. Old people are all ve 
having had some myself, but why 
them in the countryside is what 14% 

I and my boy friend are raising 
to negative this screwy idea, so rally 
campers and caravanners! 

Patrick Thornhill, 30 King Am 
Drive, Strood, Rochester, Kent a 
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